


A poison-gas attack triggers fears about extremists 


using homemade weapons of mass death 
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/t you spend your life study ing 
physics, you learn complex and 
incredible things. ike w hy the earth 
spins around the sun. How airplanes 
fly. Or what makes hundreds of 


Cars traveling alt 55 mph stop every 





Friday afternoon at 5:15. 

But a scientist like June Rooks 
(June is an operations researc h 
analy st tor the military) doesn't 
let life's mysteries bog her down. 
She’s just, well, fascinated by them. 


(June has the kind of mind that 





never stops moving.) 

So when it came time to buy a 
new Car, youd expect June to make 
a very calculated study Or it Instead, 
June went to the auto show, where 
she saw a Saturn SLI. And it was 
love at first sight. An emotional, if 
unlikely, response trom a keen 
analy tical mind like June's. 

Later, at the Saturn retailer, 
June found the whole experience 
Was SO easy that she made a dec ision 
to buy right on the spot Impulsive 
behavior for a scientist of June's 
stature. But you ¢ an't spend your 
whole life in a laboratory. A lot of it 
(just ask June), you spend in trattic. | June Rook’. bodght ber 


Saturn SEI at 


And you might as well enjoy it. ae, _.. Saturd of Bakerifialdiroos 
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EVERY COMPANY HAS ITS OWN UNIQUE CULTURE. 


The most successful 401 (lk) plan is one created by people who understand that. So at Putnam, 






we work hard to learn the individual needs of every client. And we take pride in having the knowledge 






and sensitivity to provide a plan that fits them. We believe a 401(k) plan is a matter of empathy, 






not just economics. And with more and more major companies using Putnam as their 401 (ke) provider, 






apparently it’s an approach that gets our foot in a lot of doors. 
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T O O 
RINT AND TV JOURNALISM DON’T 
usually mix well. Print journalists 
snipe that TV is shallow and 
addicted to sizzle, while TV jour- 

nalists scoff that print is slow and ponder- 

ous. Here at Time Inc., however, détente 
has been declared, thanks largely to Joe 

Quinlan and George Kindel, executive 











producer and senior producer of The 


News Exchange, the company’s TV- 
production unit. Our most recent peace 
dividend can be seen on April 5, when 
the Discovery Channel will air Cyber- 
Space, a one-hour special filmed in col- 
laboration with the TiME journalists who 
| prepared the cyberspace issue published 
| in mid-March. “There’s no way we could 
take Time’s reporting and condense it 
onto an hour,” says Kindel. “So I tried to 
do the same thing that the issue did: tell 
the stories of the Internet, so viewers 
would want to explore it themselves.” 
Among the citizens of cyberspace 
met by Kindel and his crew were “Lusty 
212,” a private eye turned matchmaker 
who brings together hundreds of lonely 


people for cybercompanionship; artist | 


and musician Laurie Anderson, who is 
using the Internet to send out samples 
from her latest CD-ROM; and “The Visible 

















U R R E A 
Man,” a dead criminal who has been 
sliced (“by what looked like a giant 
salami-slicing machine,” recalls Kindel) 


THE FACES OF CYBERSPACE: Quinlan 
and Kindel take the Internet to TV 


into 1,800 pieces, all of them digitally 
photographed and stored for online 
inspection by medical students all over 
the world. 

There were advantages to using a 
magazine staff to help prepare a video 
story, says Quinlan. “They gave us not 
only the facts but the judgment as well. 
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We came at it with a million bucks’ worth 
of research, so we knew we'd found the 
most important topics.” 

Kindel and Quinlan, both former 
newspapermen who have also logged time 
in TV, have been guiding TIME journalists 
into other video ventures too. Since 1991, 
more than 20 of the magazine’s writers 
and correspondents have appeared in 60 
segments of the MacNeil-Lehrer News- 
Hour. The Time video group’s next outlet, 
beginning later this year, will be Time 
Warner Inc.’s Full Service Network, an 
experimental cable system in Orlando, 
Florida. 

The CyberSpace show pulls off some- 
thing almost impossible: it impresses the 
print types. “What Joe and George have 
done,” says Time’s Barrett Seaman, who 


| co-edited the magazine version, “is to 


demonstrate that you can take on the 
same broad subject in a different medi- 
um and come out with an equally insight- 
ful product.” So, who knows? Maybe we 
can all get along. 








500 miles from nowhere, it'll give you 
a cold drink or a warm burger... 


NASA space flights inspired this portable fridge that outperforms 
conventional fridges, replaces the ice chest and alternates as a food warmer. 


ecognize the ice cooler in this picture? | buying ice, all tne advantages of home cooling are 
Surprisingly enough, there isn’t one. What 


you see instead is a Koolatron, it replaces 
the traditional ice cooler, and its many limitations, 
with a technology even more sophisticated than 
your home fridge. And far better 
suited to travel. Plus, the innocent 
looking portable refrigerator be- 
fore you is also a food warmer 


NASA inspired portable re- 
frigerator. Because of space trav- 
el’s tough demands, scientists had 
to find something more depend 

able and less bulky than tradi 

tional refrigeration coils and 
compressors. Research led them 
to discover a miraculous solid 
component called the thermo-elec 

tric module. The governing mod- 
ule, no bigger than a matchbook, 
actually delivers the cooling pow- 
er of a 10 pound block of ice 


From satellites to station wagons. Koolatron 
is the first manufacturer to make this technology 
available to families, fishermen, boaters, campers 
anyone on the move. Now for the 
price of a good cooler and one or two seasons of 





in your re 
room, patio 
or motel 


room, They 


regular outlet 


and hunters 









The versatile Koolatron 


the Koolatron comes in two 
izes. The P24A holds 30 

quarts and the smaller 

P9 holds 7 quarts 

An optional AC adap 


tor lets you use them 


plug into any 






available for you electronically and conveniently 


Hot or cold. During a moderate temperature 
period (70° or cooler) it will even keep your ice 
frozen indefinitely. With the switch of a plug, the 
Koolatron becomes a 
warmer for a burger or baby’s 
bottle. It can go up to 125 de- 
grees. And because there are no 
compressors or gases, Koolatron 
works perfectly under all cir- 
cumstances. Empty, the 
large model weighs only 
12 pounds, Full, it can 
hold up to 40 12-02 cans. 


Special offer. Comtrad 
is bringing this offer direct 
to you, so for a limited time 
you can get the advanced, 
portable Koolatron for a low 
factory-direct price 


Try it risk free. At Comtrad, 
we back our products with a “No Questions 
Asked” 30 day money-back guarantee. Koolatron 
also has a one-year manufacturer's limited war- 
ranty. So if you are unsatisfied for any reason, re 
turn it within 30 days for a full refund 
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Koolatron (P24A) holds 30 quarts.............. $99 $12 Say 
Koolatron (P9) holds 7 quarts ............... $79 $8 S&H 
Optional AC Adaptor (AC 10)............. $39 s6 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 022-TM1168. 
Call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
nh) 
By mail, send check or money order for the total amount 


including S&H (VA residents add 4.5% sales tax.) By 
credit card, enclose account number and exp. date 


2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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why ZANTAC is right for them. 







Just ask any of their doctors. They've seen what ZANTAC can do — 
time and time again. 


The following have been reported 
as events in clinical trials or in 
the routine management of 
patients treated with ZANTAC: 
headache, sometimes severe; 
Flelelelualiar-\mel enol e-lte 
nausea and vomiting; 
constipation; and diarrhea. 


That's because for over 8 years, 
ZANTAC has provided relief from pain 
due to ulcers or heartburn caused by 

gastroesophageal reflux disease. 


You can't get ZANTAC without 
a prescription. 






Ask your doctor or other health care 
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1 APPLAUD YOU FOR YOUR INSIGHTFUL 
report on how trader Nicholas Leeson 
single-handedly brought down Barings, 
the venerable London-based _invest- 
ment bank [Cover Story, March 13). 
You captured the vapid and temporal na- 
ture of expatriate high life in Singapore, 
of which Leeson was a part. Managers of 
companies dealing in the most sophisti- 
cated and arcane financial instruments 
have to master Basic Management 101. 
Unless they rein in their employees, an- 
other debacle of Barings’ magnitude 
could occur in the near future. Financial 
regulators should be even stricter in the 
wake of the disasters associated with de- 
rivatives. However, responsibility for the 
misguided actions of the culprits ulti- 
mately rests with them and the colossal 
financial firms that employ them. 
Robin Lim 
New York City 


THE LEESON CAPER GIVES CAPITALISM A 
bad name. It is obscene that a single per- 
son can make and lose billions trading in 
derivatives and futures, an activity with 
absolutely no redeeming social or pro- 
ductive value whatsoever, while millions 
of people starve for want of a daily bowl 
of rice. I have no sympathy for Barings it- 
self, but I do for its small investors. 
Sally Tobey 
Marshall, Minnesota 
AOL: SSTobey 


THIS SHOCKING TALE IS ALMOST UNBE- 
lievable. This is not a crime committed by 
a young man alone; the responsibility for 
it goes right to Barings’ top executives, 
whose lack of control has now been re- 
vealed. I can only agree with those who 
see a connection with Leeson’s upbring- 
ing and background. It would be naive to 
believe that a son of working-class parents 
like Leeson would feel any allegiance to a 
supercapitalistic commercial employer 
such as Barings. Leeson’s crime, however 
devastating to investors and Barings’ staff, 
may not be condemned by working peo- 
ple, who still see capitalism and its ex- 











The Man Who Lost a Billion 

«<The stupidity of a 232-year-old 
bank in allowing a 28-year-old to 
trade vast sums with impunity is 
financial Alzheimer's. 99 


cesses as a great evil. The young man’s 
apparent arrogance in handling huge 
amounts of other people’s money not only 
shows a reckless attitude but is also possi- 
bly a payback to capitalism for past sins 
against working-class people. Whatever 
the motivation, it is vital for banks and fi- 
nancial institutions to find ways to protect 
themselves against such crusaders. 
Claus Faye-Thilesen 
Drammen, Norway 


COMPANIES, IN THEIR AVARICE, ARE IG- 

noring age and experience in favor of ego 

and ambition. And look at the results. 
Ann G. McDonald 
Omaha, Nebraska 


EVERY DOLLAR THAT LEESON LOST WAS 
gained by someone else. Somewhere 
there are many happy, newly rich peo- 
ple. It is doubtful they are overly dis- 
tressed by Barings’ losses. Americans 
had a similar experience a few years ago, 
when our own brand of high-rolling fi- 
nancial “experts” took much of the sav- 
ings and loan system for a ride. We tax- 
payers had to come up with an estimated 
$500 billion to cover those losses. And if 
Leeson suffers the same fate as our 
homegrown speculators, he will end up 
in a nice, cushy job, living the good life. 
Frank Jerome 
Columbus, Indiana 


BARINGS’ COLLAPSE CANNOT BE BLAMED 
solely on derivatives. A system that per- 
mits a trader any access, however limit- 
ed, to the back-office process (settle- 


| ment, accounting, mark to market) is a 


blueprint for disaster. No maxim is more 
fundamental for a financial institution. 

Mark Martinelli 

Mahwah, New Jersey 


WHAT A VIVID LESSON YOUR ARTICLE 

teaches the world’s newly freed people 

who are struggling to embrace the won- 
ders of free enterprise. 

Santford W. Martin 

Atlanta 
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Exactly Whose Ego and Greed? 


YOUR COVER [MARCH 13] FEATURED TWO 
stories: one was billed “Ego and Greed,” 
about Nick Leeson, and the other was the 
Special Report on the candidates for the 
1996 presidential race. Until I took a clos- 
er look, I thought the two titles were for 
the same story. After all, the presidential 
race is about ego and greed. The only dif- 
ference between Leeson and the presi- 
dential candidates is that Leeson spent 
the bank’s money whereas the candidates 
want to use American taxpayers’ money! 
Edward Zinkin 
Rochester, New York 
AOL: EdwardZ 


Focusing on F.D.R.’s Strengths 


I WRITE AS A MEMBER OF THE F.D.R. ME- 
morial Commission and as a grandson of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s. Your article on 


| the debate over the memorial’s depiction 


of F.D.R’s disability [MONUMENTS, 
March 6] was inaccurate and unbal- 
anced, and although you characterized 
my position on the monument, TIME 
made no attempt to interview me. While 
it is true that none of the sculptures relat- 
ing directly to F.D.R. depict him in his 
wheelchair or on crutches, the fact of his 
being stricken with polio is prominently 
expressed, carved in granite, in a chro- 
nology of landmark events of his life. 
F.D.R. realized that a physical disability 
was often misperceived as a sign of weak- 
ness. Thus he recognized the need to veil 
his own disability to focus the public’s 
view on his strengths as a leader, not his 
handicap. I oppose any attempt to alter, 
delay or add cost to this 40-year project. 
The time has come to cease revisionism. 
The memorial’s purpose is to provide a 
historical retrospective of one of the most 
critical periods in U.S. history, not to be a 
source of social commentary. 
David B. Roosevelt 
Westport, Connecticut 


Clarification 


IN OUR STORY ABOUT STUDENT JAKE BAK- 
er and his posting violent sexual fantasies 
on a computer network [TECHNOLOGY, 
Feb. 20], we mentioned that among oth- 
er people, “his high school librarian” 
stood ready to attest to Baker’s moral fit- 
ness. The potential character witness we 
referred to is Carole McDonough, who is 
a friend of Baker’s and a librarian in 
Youngstown, Ohio, but not at the high 
school he attended. The librarian at 
Boardman [Ohio] High School, where 
Baker was a student, Susan D. Di- 
Giacomo, tells us that she was not well 
acquainted with Baker and would not be 











Which adds wind and dust to. a mounting 
storm that then becomes a hurricane. 


Irs 10:15 in the Amazon, and a butterfly 
flaps its wings. Which creates a subtle breeze 
that spreads pollen throughout the air. 

















Causing a caribou to sneeze and 
send its massive herd into a stampede. 





Which alters the 
global pattern of weather. 
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And creates a storm that knocks out 
the electricity in your home. 
So now you can't blow-dry your hair. 























With all chat can go wrong in your day, isn't it nice to Know you can rely on your car. 
THE HONDA Civic BECAUSE LIFE IS COMPLICATED ENOUGH. 
ACar Ahead 
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RECIPE WAS CONSIDERED AGED. 
AT 200, IT'S AGELESS. 
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A lot of families have been 
around for 200 years. But nota 
lot of family recipes. And 
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able to comment on his moral fitness. We 
regret any confusion our misstatement 
may have caused. 


Hoopla over Hoop Dreams 


THANKS FOR YOUR PERCEPTIVE ARTICLE 
on the controversy over Hoop Dreams’ 
not getting an Oscar nomination for 
Best Documentary Feature [SHow 
Business, Feb. 27]. However, Richard 
Corliss referred to the possibility that 
the documentary nominating commit- 
tee may have preferred a “no-risk, PBs- 
style format,” and I feel it necessary to 
set the record straight: Hoop Dreams, in 
fact, is a public-broadcasting project. It 
was a co-production of St. Paul’s Twin 
Cities Public Television and Chicago's 
Kartemquin Educational Films, and 
was funded by the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting and pss (among oth- 
ers). This risk-taking film would not ex- 
ist without public television's backing. 
Gerald Richman, Vice President 
National Production 
Twin Cities Public Television 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE REPORT ON HOOP DREAMS HAD A 
number of inaccurate and irresponsible 
statements in it. To say that “many past 
nominated films have been made by [doc- 
umentary selection] committee mem- 
(a anEnEdiicninenaninmmmmmeenesiaiiiinieniiin 


The Throw of the Dice 
“The financial 
markets should not 
be run like out-of- 
control gambling 
= salons. What does 
ah this have to do with 
es capitalism?” wrote 
Bob Dorse of Seattle, about Nicholas 
Leeson's casino-type trades [COVER 
Story, March 13]. Several other 
readers also found similarities 
between gambling and trading in the 
international financial markets. Tony 
Attanasio of Lecco, Italy, noted, “Itis 
ironic that many legal systems strictly 
regulate betting one's own money in 
roulette or card games but freely allow 
gambling with investors’ money on 
speculative side bets like derivatives. 
Capital must be made through hard 
work, not through gambling.” J'Neane 
Weydert of Dubuque, lowa, thought, 
however, that attitudes might have 
been different “if Leeson had won his 
throw of the dice.” She has concluded 
that if he had been successful in his 
trading ventures, “he might have been 
pictured on your cover as a gutsy 
financial wizard.” 























There are a lot of good reasons for choosing the Quiet Company. 


Be lore you know it It “ > . 
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Seeing your son head out for first grade brings the hope 
for his success in life. And the desire to protect his dreams. 
Northwestern Mutual Life has always received the highest 
possible ratings from Moody's, Standard & Poor's, 
A.M. Best and Duff & Phelps. It has been voted 
“the most financially sound life insurance company” 
every year in a survey sponsored by FORTUNE” 4a 


magazine. When you have a new reason 
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for wanting the most secure life insurance, d 
talk to the Quiet Company. — g 
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MEVACOR’ (Lovastatin) is a prescription drug and only your doctor or healthcare professional authorized to prescribe 
the product can determine whether you should take it. 


Please be sure to read the important information on the back of this advertisement. 
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Tests prove MEVACOR helps lower cholesterol 
when diet and exercise aren’t enough. 





Thomas has high blood pressure. 
He is also a male over 44. These risk factors, combined 
with his high LDL cholesterol, increase his risk. High 
cholesterol is serious — especially if you have heart 
disease or two or more of these risk factors: being a man 
over 44 or a woman over 54 or past menopause... 
having a family history of early heart problems...high 
blood pressure...diabetes...cigarette smoking...low HDL 
(“good”) cholesterol. 


He needed to lower his LDL cholesterol. 


LDL is the “bad” cholesterol that can build up in arteries. 
New national guidelines say people who have two or more of 
the risk factors above should have an LDL cholesterol count 
that’s under 130. If you've ever had a heart 
attack, your LDL goal is 100 or less. You may 
already know your total cholesterol number, but 
do you know your LDL? Your doctor can 
measure your LDL. 


Diet and exercise helped, 
but not enough. 
Even after 6 months of strict dieting and 
exercise, Thomas's LDL cholesterol was still 
very high. Though low-fat diet and exercise are 
important, they don't always lower cholesterol 
enough. It could be genes or body chemistry; no one 
knows for sure. Thomas's doctor decided to add medication 
to his program. 

His doctor prescribed MEVACOR. 


When the doctor added MEVACOR to Thomas's diet and 
exercise program, his LDL really started to go down. 








Tests prove MEVACOR really works. 


MEVACOR plus diet and exercise has been proven to lower 
LDL cholesterol better than diet and exercise alone. And, 
though it has not been shown that MEVACOR can prevent 
illness or death from heart disease, MEVACOR has helped 
many people reach their cholesterol goal and is generally well 
tolerated. Of course, not everyone gets the same results. And 
not everyone on MEVACOR reaches their cholesterol goal. 


VITAL INTERESTS”: The Patient Support 


Service from Merck. 

This service is available to users of MEVACOR. It offers 
help in staying with a cholesterol-lowering regimen and 
a cost savings for certain uninsured patients. If you are 
taking MEVACOR now, you can enroll in 
ViTAL INTERESTS through your pharmacist, } 
or call 1-800-995-5700. 


Is MEVACOR right for you? 
Ask your doctor. MEVACOR should not be 
used by people with liver disease or possible 
liver problems, women who are breast-feeding, 
pregnant women, women of childbearing age 
unless highly unlikely to become pregnant, 
or people who are allergic to any of its 
ingredients. Because of possible serious 
drug interactions, tell your doctor about any 
medications you are taking. 


There can be side effects. 
It’s recommended that your doctor perform routine blood tests 
to check liver enzymes before and during your treatment. Tell 
your doctor if you experience any unexplained muscle pain or 
weakness while taking MEVACOR, as this could be a sign of 
serious side effects. There are other side effects. Be sure to read 
the next page and discuss them with your doctor. 











The most widely prescribed 
cholesterol-lowering medication in America. 








MEVACOR is indicated as an addition to diet for many patients with high cholesterol when diet and exercise are inadequate. 
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WHEN MEVACOR SHOULD NOT BE USED: Some people should not lake MEVACOR. Discuss this 
with your doctor. 

Allergic Patients: MEVACOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of its 
ingredients. in addition to the active ingredient lovastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive 
ingredients: cellulose, lactose, magnesium stearate, and starch. Butylated hydroxyanisole (BHS) is 
added as a preservative. Tablets MEVACOR 10 mg also contain red ferric oxide and yellow ferric oxide 
Tablets MEVACOR 20 mg also contain FD&C Blue 2. Tablets MEVACOR 40 mg also contain D&C 
Yellow 10 and FD&C Blue 2 


Patients with Liver Problems: MEVACOR should also not be used by patients with active liver 
disease or repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS.) 


Women Who Are or May Become Pregnant: Pregnant women should not take MEVACOR 
because it may harm the fetus. Women of age should not take MEVACOR 
unless it is unlikely that they will become pregnant. |! a woman does become 
pregnant while on MEVACOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. 


Women Who Are Breast-feeding: Women who are breast-leeding should not take MEVACOR 
WARNINGS: 

Liver: 

About 2% of patients who took MEVACOR for at least one year in certain studies 
Sesetaned igmmneentey elosnted lneeis of ear compas, an Gexerntoed by Mood tents. 
(See EFFECTS.) Patients who had these increases usually had no symptoms. These elevations 
appear to become more likely as the dose increases. Liver disease with symptoms such as jaundice has 
been reported rarely at all dosages (see SIDE EFFECTS). 

Your doctor should routine blood tests to check these enzymes before and 
during treatment MEVACOR. The tests should occur at 6 and 12 weeks after 
initiation of therapy or elevation in dose, and periodically thereafter (e.g., 
semiannually). {t your levels increase, your doctor should order more frequent tests. If your liver 
enzyme levels increase to an unusually high level, your doctor should discontinue your medication. It 
these elevations persist after the drug is discontinued, a liver biopsy may be necessary. 
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trauma, severe metabolic, endocrine, and electrolyte disorders, and uncontrolled 
seizures. Discuss this with your doctor whe can explain these conditions to you. 
Muscle Disease and Enzymes: 

Temporary, mild elevations in muscle enzymes are commonly seen in patients treated with MEVACOR 
However, in certain clinical studies, approximately 0.5% of patients (one in 200) also developed muscle 
disease, i.e, muscle pain or muscle weakness associated with Significant elevations in muscle enzymes. 
Your doctor should discontinue therapy with MEVACOR it significant elevations in muscle enzymes 
occur or if muscle disease is diagnosed or suspected 

In studies, about 30% of patients on drugs that lower the immune system (including cyclosporine) 
and MEVACOR developed muscle disease; the corresponding percentages for patients on MEVACOR 
and gemtibrozil or niacin were approximately 5% and 2% respectively. 

Copyright ©1994 by Merck & Co. inc. All rights reserved 


* Lopid is a registered trademark of Warner-Lambert Company: Sandimmune Is a registered trademark of 
Sandoz A.G.; Coumadin is a registered trademark of The Du Pont Merck Pharmaceutical Co. 


PRECAUTIONS: 

Betore starting treatment with MEVACOR® (Lovastatin), try to lower your cholesterol by other methods 
such as diet, exercise, and weight loss. Ask your doctor about how best to do this. Any other medical 
problems that can cause high cholesterol should also be treated 

Patients with the rare disorder known as homozygous familial hypercholesterolemia are less likely to 
benefit from MEVACOR and more likely to develop elevated levels of liver enzymes while taking 
MEVACOR. Your doctor can tell you if you have homozygous familial hypercholesterolemia 


Drug interactions: Because of possible serious drug interactions, it is important to tell your doctor 
what other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription 
MEVACOR can interact with immunosuppressive drugs, gemfibrozil, niacin {nicotinic acid), 
erythromycin, and itraconazole. See WARNINGS, Muscle 
Some patients taking MEVACOR and coumarin anticoagulants (a type of blood thinner) such as 
Coumadin” (warfarin) have experienced bleading and/or increased blood clotting time. Patients 
taking these medicines should have their blood tested before starting therapy with MEVACOR and 
should continue to be monitored frequently during early therapy. Once a stable clotting has been 
documented, clotting can be monitored at the intervals usually recommended for patients on 
coumarin anticoagulants alone. if the dose of MEVACOR is changed, the same procedure should be 
tepeated 
Endocrine (Hormone) Function: MEVACOR and other drugs in this class may affect the 
production of certain hormones. Caution should be exercised if a drug used to lower cholesterol 
levels is administered to patients also receiving other drugs thal may decrease the levels of activity 
—_— (e.g., ketoconazole, spironolactone, cimetidine). It you are taking other drugs, tell your 
oF 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, of Fertility: Like most 
prescription drugs, MEVACOR was required to be tested on animals before it was marketed for human 
use, Often these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve at 
recommended dosing. in these tests, some of the animals had damage to nerves of the blood vessels 
in the central nervous system, including the brain. Other animals developed certain cancers or tumors 
of the liver, thyroid, or lung. Male dogs and rats sustained injuries to their reproductive systems. Your 
Goctor can tell you more about how drugs are tested on animals and what the resulls of these tests 
mean about safety for you 

Pregnancy: Pregnant women should not take MEVACOR because it may harm the fetus 

There have been rare reports of birth defects in humans taking MEVACOR, including a report of an 
infant born with birth detects of the skeleton and digestive system. Therefore, women of childbearing 
age should not take MEVACOR unless it is highly unlikely that they will become pregnant. if a woman 


does become pregnant while on MEVACOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor 
at once. 


The active ingredient in MEVACOR has been shown to produce birth defects in the skeletons of mice 
and rats given 40 times the human dase or more. No such defects were seen, however, when rals were 
given eight times the human dose, when mice were given four times the human dose, or when rabbits 
were given three times the human dose. 

Mursing Mothers: Drugs taken by a nursing woman may be present in her breast milk. Because of 
the potential tor serious adverse reactions in nursing infants, a woman taking MEVACOR should nol 
breast-feed. (See WHEN MEVACOR SHOULD NOT BE USED.) 


Pediatric Use: MEVACOR is not recommended for children or patients under 20 years of age 
because safety and effectiveness have not been established 


SIDE EFFECTS: 
Like all prescription drugs, MEVACOR can cause side effects, and some of them are serious 


Most patients tolerate treatment with MEVACOR well. Side effects that do occur are usually mild and 
short-lived. In clinical studies with MEVACOR, less than 5 percent of patients dropped out because 
of side effects. The most common reason was significant increases in liver function tests 

Some of the side effects that have been reported with MEVACOR or related drugs are listed below 
This list is not complete; it does not give the frequency of these side effects which varied fram study 
to study. Only your doctor can weigh the risks versus the benefits of any prescription drug for you. 
it MEVACOR is prescribed for you, be sure to ask your doctor about side effects at that time and any 
time you think you may be having a side effect. 


Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas, stomach pain/cramps, heartburn, 
nausea, acid regurgitation, dry mouth, vomiting, hepatitis, jaundice, fatty changes in the liver, and 
rarely, severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis and liver cancer, loss of appetite, inflammation of the 
pancreas 

Muscle, Skeleton: Muscle cramps, aches, pain, and weakness, leg pain, shoulder pain, chest 
pain, joint pain, muscle breakdown. Muscle breakdown can be severe. See WARNINGS, Muscle 


Wervous System: Dizziness, headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, nerve disease, nerve 
palsies, anxiety, depression, tremor, vertigo, facial paralysis 

Skin: Rash, itching, hair loss, Jumps, discoloration, changes to hair or nails, dryness of skin or 
mucous membranes. Causal relationship is unclear. 

Senses: Blurred vision, altered taste sensation, eye irritation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle 
weakness, impairment of eye movement 

Hypersensitivity (Allergic) Reactions: (0 rare occasions, a wide variety of symptoms have 
been reported to occur either alone or together in groups (referred to as a syndrome) thal appeared 
to be based on allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more 
of the following features: a severe generalized reaction that may include shortness ot breath 
wheezing, digestive symptoms, and low blood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction with 
Swelling of the face, lips, tongue and/or throat with difficulty in swallowing or breathing; symptoms 
mimicking lupus (a disorder in which a person's immune system may attack parts of his or her own 
body); severe muscle and blood vessel inflammation; bruises; various disorders of blood cells (that 
Could result in anemia, infection, or blood clotting problems) or abnormal blood tests: inflamed or 
paintul joints; hives; fatigue and weakness; sensitivity to sunlight; fever; chills; flushing; difficulty 
breathing; and severe skin disorders thal vary from a rash to a serious burn-like shedding of skin all 
over the body, including mucous membranes such as the lining of the mouth 

Other: Chest pain, edema (swelling), loss of sexual desire, breast enlargement, impotence 


Tests: Liver function tes! abnormalities including elevated transaminases, alkaline 
phosphatase and bilirubin, rare reports of thyroid function abnormalities 
Note: This summary provides important information about MEVACOR. If you would 
like more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional 
labeling and then discuss it with them. 
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rs” is misleading and unfair. To the 
best of my knowledge, since 1979, the 
Academy has only nominated a single 
documentary feature film produced or 
made by a committee member. It is 
doubtful that in reviewing a list of nomi- 
nees over the past 16 years one could find 
any pattern suggesting that any member 
of the documentary committee was irre- 
sponsible or unethical. With regard to 
my involvement, I do not think a single 
voting member of the committee this 
year knew that my company was distrib- 
uting D-Day Remembered [which re- 
ceived a nomination for Best Documen- 
tary Feature]. Also, to suggest that I ama 
“committee sachem’ is false, since I have 
not been a member for the past four 
years, nor have I been involved in mak- 
ing rules or running the committee. 
Mitchell W. Block, President 
Direct Cinema Limited 
Santa Monica, California 


Riding the Lion King 


WHAT WONDERFUL NEWS TO HEAR THAT 
songwriter Elton John will follow the 
success of The Lion King [Por Music, 
March 13] by writing music for a new 
version of Aida. Maybe now we'll see up- 
dates of Carmen, Don Giovanni and Lo- 
hengrin, or even new rap versions of 
Hamlet and King Lear! 
John E. Brow 
Chicago 


RICHARD CORLISS’S FRANK PORTRAYAL OF 
John’s bad times’ being eclipsed by his 
new, improved, better times was, I hope, 
the start of the media’s casting a more re- 
spectful eye toward this funny, brave, 
phenomenal performer. 
Leslie Ludwig 
Cheshire, Connecticut 
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Sensible solutions #6 


Tax policies that work 


A former director of the Internal Revenue Service once remarked the only 
difference between a taxidermist and a tax collector is the taxidermist 
leaves the hide. Maybe that's a little strong, but sometimes Congress’ best 
intentions—especially when it comes to writing tax policy—may seem 
attractive on the surface, but often run more than skin deep. The Alternative 
Minimum Tax (AMT) is a case in point. Consider the background. 

So far, Congress is winning plaudits for fast action on a number of 
key issues. The applause, however, shouldn't distract the members from 
the need to consider tax policies that encourage savings and investment 
and keep American business competitive in world markets. First, taxpayers 
need rational tax rules. Second, taxes must be equitable, and should be 
levied on the widest possible base at the lowest possible rate needed to 
sustain a cost-effective federal budget. 

Congress moved in this direction with the Tax Reform Act of 1986, 
when it abolished many tax shelters, limited many deductions and cut tax 
rates sharply. At the same time, though, perhaps unintentionally so, Congress 
made the U.S. Tax Code much less friendly to job-creating capital investment. 

One of the more pernicious provisions of the Tax Reform Act is the 
Alternative Minimum Tax (AMT). The original intent of the AMT was good. 
Lawmakers wanted high-income taxpayers and companies to pay their 
“fair share” of taxes. Fairness, Congress felt, had been undercut by com- 
panies paying little or no tax in years when they reported substantial earnings 
to shareholders. AMT was intended to eliminate excessive use of tax 
deductions and credits that were being used to “zero out” any tax liability. 

Congress remedied this by imposing an AMT and treating that tax 
as a prepayment or credit that could be used to reduce regular tax liability 
once companies were able to get their regular taxes up to a certain level. 

Over time, though, the AMT has become a nightmare, penalizing 
capital intensive, low profit margin companies—that is much of American 
mainstream industry. 

AMT was established as a separate, parallel tax system, which 
adds enormous complexity and cost to the burden of compliance. 
Companies must calculate their tax bill both under the rules of the regular 
tax system and under the special rules of the AMT system. What they owe 
is the higher of the two. Many companies find themselves perpetually 
paying taxes in excess of amounts due under the regular tax system simply 
because of the capital investments they make in order to grow and compete 
in the global marketplace. 

In effect, the regular tax system encourages U.S. investment and 
job creation, while the AMT removes that incentive. 

The reason: the AMT capital recovery—or depreciation—schedule 
is markedly slower than that permitted under the regular tax system. Under 
regular tax rules, for example, a steel mill has a depreciable life of seven 
years. For an AMT taxpayer, that life is stretched to 15 years. Our nation’s 
AMT capital recovery rules are the worst of any industrialized country. 

AMT adversely affects job creation and economic growth. One way 
for companies to extricate themselves from this AMT tax penalty is to 
reduce their capital investment—an economic irony we don't believe 
Congress intended. 

As the Congress reexamines the nation's capital recovery systems 
it should include major reform of the AMT if it is to be a success. 

Next: What can be done to fix the AMT problem? 
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Fidelity Growth and | 
a be Funds. | 


When Your Money Has To Work Double Duty. 


Just Because the Market May Be Uncertain Doesn’t Mean That 
You Have to Sacrifice Your Long-Term Goals. 
Fidelity’s family of growth and income funds can offer you a balance between growth j 
potential and current income to cushion the market's ups and downs. 4 
This diversification across stocks and bonds seeks to reduce the effects of stock mar- 
ket volatility. Some growth and income funds, however, pursue more growth, while others 
pursue more income. Of course, past performance of any fund is no guarantee of future 
results and you may have a gain or loss when you sell your shares. 





Invest to Pursue More Income Than Growth: ; 
Fidelity Equity-Income I Fund works double duty by Fidetity 
investing in domestic and foreign stocks for capital appreciation and E44!ty-ncome 
current income. At least 65% of the fund is invested in income-pro- 1 year =: 3.16* 
ducing stocks, including convertible securities, with the remainder in 
additional stocks or debt securities of all types. This strategy has 
delivered impressive returns since its inception over four yearsago, Filet = 20.25 


3 year 13.45” 


Mereeone. Invest to Pursue More Growth Than Income: 
Fidelity Fund. Fidelity’s first fund offered nearly 50 years ago, 

has pursued a successful growth and income strategy in both bull and 

1 year 2.58 — bear markets. The fund is managed to moderate stock market risk by 
following a strategy of diversification and current income. Its hold- 

5 year wc ,. Y eccite s aes 

ings include common stock, preferred stock, and bonds issued by a 

10 year 13.65™ variety of companies and industries. } 


Call Now for the Information You Need. } 


Our research capabilities and investment expertise allow our managers to search for oppor- 
tunities that other fund companies may lack the time or resources to find. In fact, we have 
more than 200 researchers and analysts who follow more than 6,000 companies a year. 

To learn more about making your money work double duty with Fidelity’s family of 
growth and income funds, call a Fidelity representative today to request a free Equity-Income J 
II Fund or Fidelity Fund fact kit. To start investing, all it takes is $2,500, or just $500 for IRAs. 7 


Fidelity Fund 













“I can pursue both 
Fidelity’s IRA Fee Waivers Just Got Better. Take advantage of our new IRA annual growth and 
maintenance fee waivers. Plus, we've waived the sales charge on a dozen Fidelity stock regular income.” 


funds for retirement investors. Call today for details. 


Visit a Fidelity Investor Center or Call 24 Hours 


1-800-544-1357 
Fidelity &” Investments: 


For a free fact kit on any Fidelity fund, containing a current fund prospectus with more complete information, including 
charges and expenses, please call. Read it carefully before you invest or send money. *Total returns for the period ended 

12/31/94 include change in share prices and reinvestment of dividends and capital gains. Life of fund for Equity-Income 

Hl Fund commenced 8/21/90. Yield, share price, and return will vary. Fidelity Distributors Corp 
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Saddam Takes Prisoners 

Last Saturday, two Ameri- 
cans, David Daliberti of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and William 
Barloon of New Hampton, 
lowa, were each sentenced to 
eight years in prison by an 
Iraqi court for illegally enter- 
ing Iraq. The U.S. con- 
demned the sentences, argu- 
ing that the two men, both 
employees of U.S. defense 
contractors in Kuwait, strayed 
over the border accidentally. 
The Iraqi action comes just 
as the U.S. is preparing to 
support a U.N. resolution 
permitting Saddam to sell 
more oil—so long as at least 
50% of the proceeds go to hu- 
manitarian relief and the rest 
to compensate Gulf War vic- 
tims and the U.N. for its mon- 
itoring. The sentences, some 
analysts say, may be Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein's 
attempt to gain leverage in 
the negotiations. 


Welfare Overhaul Passes 

The House of Representa- 
tives approved by a vote of 
234 to 199 the G.o.P’s basic 
“Contract with America” 
plan to overhaul welfare. 
Passage came after one of the 
most raucous and vitupera- 
tive debates of the new Con- 
gress, during which angry 
Democrats accused Republi- 
cans of rushing to passage a 
cruel and immoral plan, and 
infuriated Republicans blast- 
ed Democrats for trying to 
preserve a failed and uncon- 
scionable system. The bill, 
which now goes to the Sen- 
ate, would convert current 
welfare entitlement pro- 
grams into capped block 
grants to the states. 


The Power of the Pen 

The Senate voted 69 to 29 to 
give President Clinton a pre- 
rogative he and previous 
Chief Executives have long 
desired: a line-item veto over 
spending legislation. Oppo- 
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DREAMY DazED DUDE OF THE WEEK: “Kato” Kaelin, sometime actor and full- 
time houseguest, took the stand and tried very, very hard to please everyone 


If | Said What | Meant, I’m Sorry 


Freshly minted presidential candidate PAT BUCHANAN believes the 
Republican Party has come to see things his way since his last 
White House race. If so, it is a changed party indeed, based on 
these comments from leading Republicans only four years ago: 


“| think that Pat certainly flirts with it ... ‘it’ being fascism.” 
—ex-Reagan Education Secretary William Bennett 

“Pat Buchanan is waging a campaign of race baiting. He has hijacked David Duke’s 
message with a jacket and tie.” —then Republican national chairman Richard Bond 


“Buchanan is in very great danger, in my judgment, of isolating himself as a sort of 
extremist who is closer to David Duke than he is to the normal mainstream conserv- 
ative. The longer this campaign goes on, the less acceptable Buchanan as a person 
is going to be.” —then House minority whip Newt Gingrich 
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nents of the G.0.P.-sponsored 
measure argued that it gives 


; ; 
N N 3 R § 0 R $ away too much congressional 
. ww ; ie 4 power and may even be 


unconstitutional. 








; WINNIE CHRISTINE 3 
& MANDELA WHITMAN : ¢ A Tax-Break Bite 
3 one bribe bee ges red cher z Bitten by Democratic attacks 
5 isallows cocumel name highway stop 2 characterizing the G.0.P.’s 
2 taken from her home for Howard Stern ; tax-cut package as a huge 
" WILLIE THE 5 giveaway to the rich, nearly 
sa arecoll POPE tails Wonton i half the House's 230 Republi- 
charges tossed Vatican fails to exclude cans petitioned their leader- 
ee ae gto nai | ship to scale back the scope 
en Om miata dat | of the breaks. The dissidents 
CECIL ae asked that the plan’s $500-a- 
JACKSON P ANTONI ; child annual tax credit be | 
ceutetel Sr hepa limited to families earning 
: ? up to $95,000, down from 
for Cincinnati Reds he quits as K Mart ceo the $200,000 proposed. 
Shielding the Flag 
N U M B F R 0 F T H E W E FE K Conservative Senators and 
Representatives reintro- 
duced a proposal to protect 
the American flag from dese- 
$ 3 > 8 4 1 > 9 6 8 > l 7 0 | cration. The measure enjoys 
broad bipartisan support but 





also strong opposition from 

| some lawmakers who are con- 
cerned about tinkering with 
the right of free speech. 


That’s how much Michael Jordan's 
return to the N.B.A. has been worth 





to companies whose products he en- 
dorses. From March 7 to 20, amid 


talk of the comeback, the stock of Dole: Affirmative on Action 


General Mills (Wheaties) went up 
2.5%; GM (Chevy Blazer) 3.2%; 
o naan 4 toss La 0 er 4a! McDonald's, 6.5%; Nike, 3.4%; 


Hom wean pot 8 oat Amar ae Too Ma 2223 Quaker Oats (Gatorade) 2.3%; Sara 


9 
spe ty Sk Mgysd paterree tp wn Lee (Hanes underwear) 7.4%. 


Senate majority leader Bob 
Dole—once a defender and 
now critic of affirmative ac- 
tion—continued to be tripped 
up by the apparent contra- 
dictions of his record. In the 


mid-1980s, Dole tried to help a 

OH, WELL! THAT MAKES IT ALL RIGHT a er ee a 
44) have lied in ood faith ] ] a small-business affirmative- 
g . —FRENCH SOCIALIST POLITICIAN action program that he now 


BERNARD TAPIE, ACCUSED OF FIXING A SOCCER MATCH AND LYING TO COVER IT UP wants to scrap. Dole’s office ex- 


plained that the Senator tries to 
make sure “constituents are 


First J.EK., Next Nixon, and Coming Soon oon Larry ! treated fairly while working to 











his film change the system.” 
Stone has other projects in the works. His com- Pee ee tat baa! Campaign '96 
pany plans hag ageless vs. Larry dont ob along? 9" The presidential race got a 
Flynt, based on Hustler porn mag- . Wy, wtp ; little more crowded. Repub- 
azine publisher. In one scene in the proposed SNORE BHU Weel, I enid a lot of had lican Patrick Buchanan, the 


script, Flynt (who sh—, man. Jesus wouldn't let me in. 
may be played by Bill LARRY: Oh, come on, Lord, do me a 


Murray) undergoes a favor. Cut Lenny some slack. 

religious conversion JESUS (thinking he’s being conned): money in the 1992 New 

aboard his private I dunno. Heaven's mighty crowded ... Hampshire primary, an- 

jet. A bolt of light- LARRY Guploringls There's always room nounced his candidacy with 

ning strikes the for one more! a tough “America first” 

plane, and Jesus JESUS (considers this—then reluctantly speech. And G.0.P. California 

Christ appears. He is nods): All right. But you'll have to do Governor Pete Wilson, laying 

soon joined by the penance for two. out his own conservative 

comic Lenny Bruce: —From Scott Alexander and Larry Karaszewshi’s screenplay agenda, announced the for- 
Milos Forman (One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest) may direct the film | mation of an exploratory 


pugnacious conservative 
commentator who gave 
George Bush a run for his 


DANA FINEMAN—SYOMA 
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committee. On the Democra- 
tic side, former Pennsylvania 
Governor Robert Casey said 
he too was forming an ex- 
ploratory committee—a 
potentially portentous move 
from the party’s right that 
could complicate President 
Clinton’s re-election strategy. 


The Sheik’s Trial 


At the terror-plot trial of Sheik 


Omar Abdel Rahman and 10 
followers, jurors were shown 
dramatic videotapes that, the 
government maintains, record- 
ed the defendants at work. 
Prosecutors said one clip 
showed a co-defendant taking 
a scouting drive through a ma- 
jor New York City tunnel to ex- 
plore where to plant a bomb, 
and another recorded some of 
the defendants trying to build 
an explosive. Defense attor- 
neys attacked the credibility 
of the government informer 
whose cooperation made the 
tapes possible. 


Commuter Terrorist Gets Life 
Colin Ferguson, the man 
who gunned down six com- 
muters and wounded 19 oth- 
ers in a 1993 shooting ram- 
page on New York's Long 
Island Rail Road, was sen- 
tenced to a minimum of 200 
years in prison, ensuring a 
stay behind bars for life. 


The Farrakhan-Plot Case 

At a preliminary hearing in the 
case brought against Qubilah 
Shabazz for having allegedly 
plotted to assassinate Nation of 
Islam leader Louis Farrakhan, 
the government's key informer 
testified that he had been 
promised $45,000 by authori- 
ties for his help. The defense 
maintains Shabazz was en- 
trapped by the informer. 


Post-Office Killings 

Four people were shot to 
death and one seriously 
wounded during a holdup at 
a post office in the quiet sub- 
urban community of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Acting on a 
tip, police arrested Christo- 
pher Green, a former postal 
co-worker, who the authori- 
ties said quickly confessed to 
the killings, saying he robbed 
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The nursery. 


Braces. 


A college education. 


Funded by a policy 


from Aetna. 











Now that’s life insurance. 


\ life insurance policy can benefit you 
while you're still living. In fact, a policy 
with Aetna will enable you to fund many of 
life’s necessities. Be it braces, a college 
education, a mortgage, or your retirement. 
You see, we're in the business of ensuring 
a more fulfilling life, as well as providing 
support in the times people need it most. 
Write us for more information on the facts 
of life at: Aetna, PO. Box 303, 

Hartford, Connecticut 06141. 

Aetna. A policy to do more. 








CHRONICLES 


And Now for My Encore... 


The events of last June have made Brian (“Kato”) Kaelin, in 
the words of his publicist, “the world’s most famous aspiring 
actor.” And if his agent is to be believed, Kaelin’s “true star 
charisma” will soon be revealed in a number of vehicles. He 
has already hosted the E! Channel’s Talk Soup. This week he 
will appear on Politically Incorrect, a roundtable of comics with 
Garry Shandling and Ed McMahon on Comedy Central. On 
April 11, Kaelin is featured in a dramatic role on The Watcher, 

the United Paramount Network anthology series on the super- 
natural that is set in Las Vegas. Kaelin guest stars as a fearsome businessman who is mur- 
dered but is given the opportunity to come back to earth to redeem himself. Finally, 
Kaelin will play a leading role in The 16th Minute, a movie based on his brush with in- 
stant celebrity. A star—or, as Yeats said, “a terrible beauty’—is born. 
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M A P Not in the Bleachers: Wh 
Nationwide, 35% of Americans claim tobe baseball fans. On average they are white, male and over 45 years old. 
Surveys indicate that penplineh nding more time than usual followi ie hociey, gang casinos, 
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Nothing Succeeds like Excess 


In 1961 How to Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying opened on Broadway at a cost of $350,000— 
or $1.76 million in 1995 dollars. Last week a revival 
of the show (poster, right), starring Matthew Broder- 
ick, returned to New York City to the tune of $5.25 
million. Here are the estimated capitalization costs 
of other musicals and their reincarnations on the 


ESTATE OF FRANK LOCSSER 





Great White Way. 
ORIGINAL 1995 DOLLARS MOST RECENT REVIVAL 
$1,500,000 ........ $1,600,000 (1993) 
...$1,400,000 ...........$3,750,000 (1994) 
| $1,100,000 ...........$5,000,000 (1992) 
$1,300,000 $2,300,000 (1994)° 
$1,300,000 ........... $7,000,000 (1994) 





*does not include weekly costume and scenery rental 


to 
to 
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the facility to pay off debts, 
including his rent. 


Neo-Nazi Nabbed 

Gary Lauck, the “Farm Belt 
Fiihrer” who, protected by 
U.S. free-speech guarantees, 
has long embarrassed his 
neighbors in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, was arrested in Den- 
mark on a German warrant. 
German authorities want to 
try the American neo-Nazi 
on charges of inciting and 
encouraging racial hatred in 
their country. 





WORLD 


Gas Attack on Tokyo Subway 
Ten people died, and more 
than 5,500 were hurt in a 
nerve-gas attack on the 
Tokyo subway during Mon- 
day-morning rush hour. Two 
days later, police began raid- 
ing the main compounds of a 
religious sect, Aum Shin- 
rikyo, seizing what appeared 
to be laboratory equipment 
and tons of chemicals. Police 
have confirmed that they 
found a stash of 22 Ibs. of 
gold ingots and yen valued at 
more than $7 million. The 
cult’s leader, Shoko Asahara, 
denied any link to the attack. 





Turkey Attacks Kurdish Rebels 
Turkish forces invaded Iraq 
to attack Kurdish separatists 
fighting an 11-year-old guer- 
rilla war in southeastern 
Turkey. The incursion, 
Turkey’s largest military in- 
tervention since its invasion 
of Cyprus in 1974, involved 
35,000 troops. Said Turkish 
Prime Minister Tansu Ciller: 
“We are determined that in 
this final operation, the job 
will definitively be done.” 





Bosnians Shatter Cease-Fire 
Bosnian government forces 
attacked a communications 


| tower held by Bosnian Serbs 


outside the northeastern city 
of Tuzla, breaking a truce 
that began New Year’s Day 
and was scheduled to expire 
May 1. After the Serbs re- 
sponded by shelling Tuzla 
and another government- 
held town, Travnik, in central 
Bosnia, a return to all-out 


| war seemed inevitable. 











Russians Fight On in Chechnya 
Despite taking two important 
Chechen cities, Argun and 
Shali, last week, the Russian 
army faces a long slog in 
Chechnya. “It won't end so 
quickly,” said the Russian 
commander, Colonel General 
Anatoli S. Kulikov. “We calcu- 
late that by the summer peri- 
od, we can establish control of 
two-thirds of the territory.” 


Queen Visits South Africa 

In her first visit to South 
Africa in 48 years, Queen 
Elizabeth II bestowed the 
Order of Merit on President 
Nelson Mandela—thus of- 
fering the former pariah 
nation a further sign of its 
readmission to the world 
community. South Africa’s 
white right wing said it 
would ignore the visit of 
“Mrs. Elizabeth Windsor.” 


Clinton Sets Russia Trip 
President Clinton announced 
that he will visit Moscow on 
May 9 to join Russia’s cele- 
brations marking the 50th 
anniversary of the Allies’ 
World War II victory over 
Nazi Germany. Clinton will 
also meet with Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin. 


BUSINESS 
Skyrocketing Trade Deficit 
The U.S. trade deficit soared 
to a record $12.23 billion for 
January, clearly a result of 
Mexico's economic woes. 
The devalued peso has re- 
duced Mexico's imports 10%. 
Some analysts predict a $15 
billion trade imbalance by 
year's end. 


An Insider for Sony 

Sony Corp. chose a 57-year- 
old dark horse with a strong 
reputation as a problem 
solver as its next president. 
Nobuyuki Idei, who 
leapfrogged over two man- 
agement levels to the top 
spot, is passionately commit- 
ted to the company’s enter- 
tainment businesses, despite 
$3.2 billion in losses and 
write-offs at its Hollywood 
studio last year. 











MILES 


SIDNEY KINGSLEY IN 1947 


ENGAGED. LARRY KING, 61, talk-show host, 
and DEANNA LUND, 57, actress; in Los An- 
geles. No date has been set for the wed- 
ding, which according to King will be his 
fifth (other published estimates make it 
his seventh—at least). Lund, who appeared 
in the 60s science-fiction television series 
Land of the Giants, shares with some of 
her predecessors blond hair, a whirlwind 
courtship (five weeks) and, of course, a 
prenuptial agreement. 


BACK ON EARTH. VALERY POLYAKOV, 52, 
physician and cosmonaut; after a record- 
setting 437 days and 18 hours in space on 
board the Russian Mir space station; in 
Kazakhstan. During his 14% months in orbit, 
Polyakov circled the earth about 7,000 
times, covering a distance of 250 million 
miles. 


RELEASED. MIKE TYSON, 28, once and pos- 
sibly future world heavyweight champion; 
from the Indiana Youth Center after serving 
three years for the rape of a beauty pageant 
contestant; in Plainfield, Indiana. Tyson 
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the General is also Patton the Actor. Showmanship is instinctive 
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JAMES WALTON IN 1992 


leaves prison trimmed down to his fighting 
weight of 215 lbs. 


DIED. JAMES L. “BUD” WALTON, 73, billion- 
aire who with his older brother Sam 
opened the single store in 1962 that even- 
tually grew into the Wal-Mart discount 
chain, the largest retailer in the country; 
following surgery for a stomach aneurysm; 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


DIED. SIDNEY KINGSLEY, 88, playwright; in 
Oakland, New Jersey. Kingsley’s stage works 
were known for their flinty realism and social 
crusading. Dead End decried the slums of 
New York, inspiring New Deal public-hous- 
ing legislation (forever tagging the young ac- 
tors who appeared in the film version as “The 
Dead End Kids”). The 1933 Pulitzer-prize- 
winning Men in White proselytized for abor- 
tion rights—and created much of the narra- 
tive vocabulary for all medical melodramas 
that followed. Kingsley’s 1949 blend of Freud 
and fisticuffs, Detective Story, had a similar 
impact on the now ubiquitous, then trailblaz- 
ing cops-and-crooks-and-crime genre. 
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‘I don't give 


a damn what color you are so long as you get out there and kill those sonsofbitches in 


the green suits.’ " —April 9, 1945 


—By Kathleen Adams, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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With so many standard fe: 
still room for six adults int 


Long before we began creating the all new 
1995 Chevy Lumina, we asked thousands of 
people what they were really looking for in a 
new mid-size sedan. Turns out what they 
wanted more than anything was, well, 
everything. So the new Lumina comes with a 
range of standard equipment that, not too 
long ago, would have been thought impossible 
for a Car in its price range. 


At the top of the list is a sophisticated 





4-speed automatic. Combined with a new fuel 


injected, 160-horsepower V6 engine, it delivers conditioning system with CFC-free refrigerant 
power to the front wheels as quickly as your also comes as standard equipment. 
right foot can ask it to. So you'll be comfort We also added power door locks. Vanity 






able with all that power, a quick- mirrors for both driver and 





cooling air passenger (lighted 





atures, it’s surprising there’s 


there. 





Fora hure call 1-800-950-2438. The Chevrolet Emblem and Lumina are 
existered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark oOf—IGM Corp. ©1994 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, America! [i 





on the passenger side). Theater lighting that 
slowly dims after you enter the car. Intermittent 
wipers, dual sport mirrors, and even an 
adjustable steering column are standard, too. 


And the whole beautiful package is pro- 


ALL NEW LUMINA 


tected by a theft-deterrent system. Because 
as you've just learned, there’s a lot of valuable 
stuff inside. See the new Lumina at your 
neighborhood Chevy dealer. Ask to take a 


test drive. And bring a friend. Or five. 


2 GENUINE CHEVROLET" 





VENERATED MASTER? Cult 
leader Shoko Asahara teaching 
a class in Moscow in 1993 
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PROPHET OF 





OISON 


After Tokyo suffers a nerve-gas attack, suspicion 
focuses on the leader of an apocalyptic cult 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


HE CANARIES WENT FIRST. POLICE- 
men in protective suits, ridiculous- 
looking things with gas detectors 
hanging out in front, bore the cages 
before them as they made their way 
grimly through the country road in 
the Mount Fuji foothills toward what looked 
to be a factory compound. It was 7 a.m. 
There were more than a thousand police; 
those who didn’t 
watched the canaries closely. If the com- 
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pound doors opened and the birds died, 
they would flee for their lives. 

The birds lived. And day after day inves- 
tigators raided the headquarters and hide- 
aways of the suspect religious cult. Day after 
day they emerged with ton after ton of 
chemicals—sodium cyanide, sodium fluo- 
ride, phosphorus trichloride, isopropyl alco- 
hol, acetonitrile—some benign, but others 
deadly, and still others that if mixed togeth- 
OMe UllamGge cme ceiiiea@me cr teliiommsell! 
Enough to kill 4.2 million people, guessed 
one newspaper; another topped it with an 








A policeman is taking no chances with the cult’s chemicals 
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FIRST AlD In the minutes after the sarin took effect, passengers on cars farther from 
the poison tried to help those who had been more severely afflicted 





estimate of 10 million. Japanese television 
viewers watched, mesmerized, as the police 
stormed the redoubts of the sect, looking for 
evidence that might link the hoard to 10 
horrible deaths that had already occurred 


AST MONDAY A COUNTRY THAT HAD 
been convulsed just two months 
earlier by a natural disaster, the 
devastating Kobe earthquake, was 
assailed by the most synthetic of cat- 
astrophes: a poison created by man, 
and a madness that was strictly human. In 
what could only have been a carefully coor- 
dinated, painstakingly planned atrocity, an 
apparently diluted form of a nerve gas 
called sarin, a weapon of mass killing origi- 
nally concocted by the Nazis, was placed 
simultaneously in five subway cars at morn 
ing rush hour, killing 10 victims and sicken 
ing thousands more 
[he Japanese government did not im- 
mediately name a perpetrator. But within 
days, under another pretext, it responded 
with its morning raid on § 
heretofore obscure sect called Aum Shin- 
rikyo, which translates as Aum Supreme 
Truth. The sect, which started as a yoga 





> branches of a 





school, focuses on the apt 1calypse to come 
perhaps as soon as 1997. Its members insist 
it merely practices a form of Buddhism; but 
in reality it is a cult revolving around a long 
haired, charismatic mystic, Shoko Asahara, a 
magnetic misfit who preaches that govern 
ment efforts to obliterate his movement will 
coincide with the beginning of the end of 
the world. Throughout the week, the hidden 
guru pleaded his innocence via radio broad- 
cast and videotape, then vanished, leaving 
behind three luxury cars in a Tokyo hotel 
parking lot and a $300,000 lawsuit seeking 
compensation for the police raids 

If the suspicions of most Japanese are 
true, and the cult is responsible for the sub 
way atrocity, it would embody something 
much more sinister than even the Branch 
Davidian group led by David Koresh, who 
ultimately posed his most deadly danger to 
his own followers. The subway poisoning 
seems to represent an aggressive, outward- 
reaching insanity, as if Koresh had some- 
how become melded with the Tylenol 
killer. It suggests a new type of evil, a ter 
rorism whose demands are so personal and 
obscure that no one can understand them, 
let alone satisfy them. Or put another way, 
garden-variety madness had got access to 
weapons of terror 


THE MAN IN THE SUBWAY WORE BIG SUN 
glasses, brown trousers and a blue—or maybe 
it was beige—coat. He had on a surgical mask: 
but then, a lot of people in Tokyo wear masks 
during hay-fever season. The witnesses agree 
he boarded the eight-car B7LIT train on 
Tokyo’s Hibiya line when it originated at 8 
a.m. at the Nakameguro station. Since the 





sunny Monday fell before a Tuesday holiday 
celebrating the first day of spring, the Hibiya 
train was less crowded than usual; the 
masked man easily found a seat and, accord- 
ing to a witness quoted anonymously in the 
Tokyo papers, almost immediately began fid- 
dling with a foot-long rectangular object 
wrapped in newspapers. At the next stop he 
set the package on the floor and strode briskly 


| saw several dozen people on the platform who had either 


“I saw several dozen people on the 
platform who had either collapsed or were 
on their knees unable to stand up,” recalls 
Nobuo Serizawa, a photographer. “One 
man was thrashing around on the floor like 
a fish out of water.” Those who could walk 
staggered up three flights of stairs to the 

| clean, fresh air. Some vomited; others lay 
| rigid. Kennedy emerged, but he couldn't 


collapsed or were on their knees unable to stand up. 


SCENES OF CHAOS Several subway stations were affected; in many cases doctors successfully 
administered shots of atropine, an antidote, to victims, but for some it was too late 


from the train. By then, says a witness, a moist 
spot had appeared on the wrapping 

Michael Kennedy, an Lrishman in Tokyo 
to train Japanese jockeys, boarded the B7LIT 
at Roppongi station and saw that the spot 
had turned into “a pool of oily water on the 
floor. I noticed this quite offensive smell that 
I can’t really describe.” Others smelled it too 
and edged away. By Kamiyacho station, 11 
minutes after the strange man had boarded, 
commuters panicked. Says Matthias Vuko- 
vich, an Austrian student who was in the car: 
“Everyone just ran off, and I didn’t know 
what was going on. Someone yelled, ‘It’s 
gas!” Looking back, Vukovich, whose eyes 
and head were beginning to hurt, glimpsed 
the puddle. Next to it sat an immobile old 
man. His name, it turned out, was Shunkichi 
Watanabe; he was a retired cobbler. He was 
already dying. 





see; the gas had temporarily blinded him. 
Three young women clung together like 
small birds in a nest, trembling and crying. 
Yet they made no sound; the gas had 
silenced their voices. 

Within half an hour, similar scenes had 
unfolded at five other subway stops on three 
lines. Police arrived within minutes, admin- 
istered some first aid and spirited thousands 
to hospitals, where doctors who suspected 
what had happened administered atropine, 
a sarin antidote. But for some it was too late. 
Kazumasa Takahashi, an assistant station 
manager at the Kasumigaseki stop, over- 
stayed his shift to mop up the mystery liquid 
and dispose of the package that leaked it. He 
died a few hours later, and a colleague who 
helped him perished the next day. 

The thousands of surviving victims of the 
gas attack were understandably bewildered 
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Said Kiyo Arai, a 22-year-old government 
employee who was stricken at the Koden- 
macho station: “We're just innocent, ordi- 
nary people. It frightens me to think how 
vulnerable we are.” It was not lost on author- 
ities that the three poisoned train lines con- 
verge at Kasumigaseki, the hub for top 
government offices, including the national 
police. If the trains had continued on 
schedule, all three would have 
arrived at that station between 
8:09 and 8:14, the apex of rush 
hour. Said Atsuyuki Sassa, former 
director general of the Cabinet 
Security Affairs Office: “This is a 
declaration of war against the 
Japanese government.” 

The government took two 
days to plan its counterattack. Ear- 
ly Wednesday morning, observed 
on television by a transfixed public, 
Japan’s national police deployed 
2,500 troops to the doors of 25 
Aum Shinrikyo offices around the 
country. Officially they were in- 
vestigating the February kidnap- 
ping of the 68-year-old manager of 
a notary public office suspected of 
having been spirited away by the 
cult. But the gas masks and the 
birds betrayed their real concerns. 

As it turned out, those pre- 
cautions were not necessary. Cult 
members appeared to know the 
police were coming. Before the 
troops approached the main 
compound at Kamikuishiki, 110 
miles west of Tokyo, the faithful 
searchlights over the 
grounds. When the siege force 
reached a makeshift barricade at 
the entrance, a young man shout 
ed, “The Aum Supreme Truth has 
nothing to hide! It is an unjust 
search, but we will cooperate!” 

What the investigators found 
first was bizarre. Inside the com- 
pound were 50 small cubicles, each con- 
taining a cult member lying on a blanket. All 
were suffering from malnutrition, but most 
claimed they were fasting voluntarily, and 
only six of the most seriously wasted were 
hospitalized. Another young woman was 
reportedly lifted from inside a small win- 
dowless container in which she had been 
confined since mid-January. The only 
arrests the police made were of three doctors 
on the premises and a cult official, on suspi- 
cion of unlawful confinement. 

Then the police made a yet more dra- 
matic discovery. In a warehouse down a hill 
from the group’s living quarters, they uncov- 
ered vast quantities of toxic chemicals, 
among them many of the constituent ingre- 
dients of sarin. Cult members insisted the 
chemicals were for such legitimate purposes 
as making pottery and processing semicon- 
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ductors for a cult-owned business. Says Ken- 
ji Mori, a professor of organic chemistry at 
the University of Tokyo who has visited the 
compound: “Logically that may be so, but 
the volume of ingredients makes the place 
look more like a chemical factory than a reli- 
gious compound.” The police apparently 
suspected it looked like something more sin- 
ister still; on Thursday they announced for 
the first time that they wanted to question the 
guru about the subway attack. 

By now Aum Shinrikyo’s lawyers were 
in full cry. On Tuesday Asahara had released 
two radio messages through intermediaries. 
In one he repeated, “I didn’t do it. I’m inno- 
cent” over and over again in a singsong 
voice. In the other he exhorted, “Disciples, 
the time to awaken and help me is upon you. 
Let’s carry out the salvation plan and face 
death without regrets.” His attorney was less 
cosmic in his approach. Maintained Yoshi- 
nobu Aoyama: “We practice our religion on 
the basis of Buddhist doctrines such as no 
killing, so it is impossible that we are respon- 
sible. In my personal view, sarin could not be 
made by those other than special persons 
like those in the U.S. military. I speculate 
that someone in the military and state 


Shoko Asahara: The 
Making of a Messiah 


By JAMES WALSH 


HOKO ASAHARA, THE FOUNDER OF AUM SHINRIKYO (AUM 
Supreme Truth), may be the man of whom all Japan is 
terrified right now, but not so many years ago he was 
simply a failed purveyor of health tonics. Bushy-bearded 





authorities may have been involved.” He 
called the raids “unprecedented religious 
persecution.” 

The huge burst of “new religions” in 
Japan’s postwar years may have had its pri- 
mary impulse in the end of the God- 
Emperor. But it also owed quite a bit to the 
fact that the new legal system made it very 
simple to receive official recognition as a 
religious movement, and the tax-free status 
accompanying recognition was attractive to 
many whose motives were as much finan- 
cial as holy. As of this 
year, 183,581 groups 
are registered. Accord- 
ing to Robert Marra, 
executive director of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Japan-America 
Societies, most of the 
groups are made up of 
“very gentle, harmless 
people.” But as in the 
U.S., which saw a simi- 
lar flowering in the 
1960s, gentle did not 
always stay that way. 

When Shoko Asa- 


hara founded Aum Shinrikyo in 1987, he 
synthesized an amalgam of Buddhist and 
Hindu theology around the practice of yoga. 
Devotion to his teachings, he claimed in his 
writings, could lead adherents not only to 
a state of enlightenment but also to super- 
human feats like levitation. 

With the passage of time his vision 
grew darker. He spoke ever more frequent- 
ly about an imminent apocalypse. In his 
book Disaster Approaches the Land of the 
Rising Sun, published this year, Armaged- 
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and usually pictured wearing satiny pajamas, Asahara, 40, 
admires Hitler, boasts that he can levitate and offers to bestow 
superhuman powers on his disciples. Yet a look at his life reveals 
a rather pathetic figure at war with the world because he could 
not find an easy place in it. 

Most of what is known about Asahara was uncovered by 
Shoko Egawa, a widely respected journalist whose book on Asa- 
hara and his movement came out in 1991. According to Egawa, 
Asahara was born Chizuo Matsumoto in 1955 on Kyushu, one of 
Japan’s main islands, just south of Honshu. At birth he was sight- 
less in one eye and purblind in the other, so his father, a crafts- 
man who made tatamis (straw mats), sent him at age six to the 
city of Kumamoto, where he could attend a subsidized school for 
the blind. There a child with any sight at all had a great advan- 
tage. A former teacher said, “Being able to see even a little is pres- 
tigious because blind children want to go out and have coffee in a 
tearoom but can’t go by themselves. They would say to Chizuo, ‘I 
will buy you dinner. Why don’t you take me out?’ ” 

The position of power seems to have bred some abuse. 
Although he often served as a champion of social outcasts at the 
school, in Egawa’s account he was also a bully. An ex-teacher 
recalled that, when chastised, he threatened to burn down the 








A corps of Asahara’s Aum Supreme Truth followers parade through 
dormitory, then quibbled that he could not be punished for just 
saying something, One classmate is said to have suffered a broken 
eardrum at his hands, and another reportedly told him in high 
school, after he had repeatedly failed to win any class office, “You 
are good to take care of people, but we are still scared of you.” His i 
fortunes at the school ballot box offered little encouragement to a | 
boy who talked about becoming Prime Minister someday. | 
Following graduation, he set up shop as an acupuncturist— 
first in Kumamoto, then Tokyo and finally in a rented room in 
Funabashi. He married a college student, Tomoko Ishii, in 1978, 
then opened an apothecary specializing in traditional Chinese 
medicaments. A turning point in his life appears to have 
; 
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don arrives in a gas cloud from the U.S., 
which is said to be ruled by Freemasons 
(elsewhere he has added those other stock 
villains, the Jews). The world’s end, placed 
variously in the years 1997, 1999 and 2000, 
would leave behind enlightened followers 
of Aum and 10% of everyone else. 

The increasing grandiosity of Asahara’s 
doctrine, as well as its increasing paranoia, 
may have been prompted by the changing 
fortunes of his temporal empire. Recruiting 
heavily at universities and attracting a 


wealthy and educated membership, the 
cult had a meteoric rise. It became rich, 
bankrolling chains of discount stores, coffee 
shops and a personal-computer assembly 
factory. Aum was wealthy enough to sur- 
vive an estimated $1 million loss on a fool- 
hardy hunt for Australian gold in 1993. 

By 1994 Aum boasted 36 Japanese 
branches with 10,000 members and a raft of 
international offices. Some, like the one in 
midtown Manhattan, offer little more than 
cheap videotapes of the master’s lectures to 
fewer than 100 mem- 
bers. But in Russia, 
another country expe- 
riencing a spiritual land 
rush, the cult has been 
successful: it has six 
offices and somewhere 
between 10,000 and 
40,000 adherents. It 
broadcast (until this 
week) an hourlong pro- 
gram ona popular Rus- 
sian radio station. 

But all the time, 
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side of recruiting the best and the brightest 
was that their relatives were articulate about 
losing them to the cult. Almost from the 
beginning, there were complaints that Asa- 
hara engaged in psychological manipulation, 
brainwashing and even coercion. Former 
group members describe fairly standard 
indoctrination practices like banning sex 
and limiting reading matter to Asahara’s 
books, as well as real rigors: self-starvation, 
immersion in hot or cold water and drug 
ingestion, some of it involuntary. Acolytes 
wearing helmets equipped with electrodes, 
supposedly to increase their alpha waves, 
were sighted during the Kamikuishiki raid. 
Aum also appears to engage in the clas- 
sic—and lucrative—cult practice of taking 
over its members’ financial assets. One 35- 
year-old who has since left the group says 
that when he became a devout follower, he 
was required to surrender his passport to 
the group and donate all his cash and 
belongings. He also recounts working under 
near slave-labor conditions at a sect project 
on the southern island of Kyushu. “Their 
strategy is to wear you down and take con- 
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skyo streets in 1990 wearing masks of their master’s face 


occurred in 1982, when he was arrested for selling fake cures. 
Authorities detained him for 20 days and fined him 200,000 
yen—about $800 at that time. The business went bankrupt, and 
Asahara was reputedly shattered by the incident. Out of shame 
at what neighbors thought, for some time afterward he and his 
wife only left their home to buy essentials. 

By 1984, though, the future “savior” began to find his niche. 
He set up a yoga school that proved to be quite successful. Even if 
a former student recalls that in those days “we were not followers 
but members,” the time was ripe for gurus. Japan's galloping eco- 
nomic miracle in the 1970s and ’80s also spawned a boom in 
“new religions” offering spiritual refuge to Japanese alienated by 





there were intimations 
of trouble. The down- 


trol of your mind,” he says. “They promise 
you heaven, but they make you live in hell.” 


materialism. Asahara’s messianic self-image expanded to help fill 
this void. After a visit to a Himalayan retreat, he boasted of having 
achieved satori, the Japanese term for nirvana or enlightenment. 
At this point he also claimed his first success at self-levitation. 

Asahara established his Aum Shinrikyo religion in 1987, and 
the movement even put up a number of candidates in the 1990 
Lower House Diet elections; all of them lost. Not much later he 
began conferring on himself such titles as “Today's Christ” and 
“the Savior of This Century.” His community branched out 
rapidly in Japan. Soon it had established some beachheads over- 
seas—including the U.S. and Germany but notably Russia. Asa- 
hara once preached before a crowd of 15,000 in a Moscow sports 
stadium. 

As his fortunes prospered, Asahara seems to have grown 
more reclusive and obsessed with danger. The religion, nominal- 
ly Buddhist but really a hodgepodge of ascetic disciplines and 
New Age occultism, focused on supposed threats from the U.S., 
which he portrayed as a creature of Freemasons and Jews bent 
on destroying Japan. The conspiracy’s weapons: sex and junk 
food. The guru’s sermons predicted the end of the world some- 
time between 1997 and 2000, and began citing the specific peril 
of poison-gas attacks. 

If nothing else, the sense of crisis and impending doom that 
Asahara cultivated has kept his followers in his thrall. He always 
sits one level higher than his devotees, and they have to bow and 
kiss his toe. A follower recalled, “When he found that I was carry- 
ing a picture of an Indian saint, he went berserk and said I should 
not respect anyone but him.” In this way, perhaps Asahara’s early 
life was a foreshadowing of what would come later. “When I look 
at the way Aum operates,” a onetime classmate in Kumamoto 
said, “I think Matsumoto is trying to create a closed society like 
the school for the blind he went to. He is trying to create a society 
separate from ordinary society in which he can become king of 
the castle.” —Reported by Edward W. Desmond/Tokyo 
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The volume of 
ingredients makes the 
place look more like a 
chemical factory than a 
religious compound . 


That speaker 
name, has worked with the Lawyers’ Group 
on Behalf of the Victims of Aum Shinrikyo, 
one of the organizations founded to oppose 


who will not give his 


the cult. It was formed in memory of the 
first people Aum may have kidnapped. In 
June 1989, an attorney named Tsutsumi 
Sakamoto took on the case of a family trying 
to locate their child, who had joined Aum. 
Five months later Sakamoto, his wife and 
infant son disappeared. 

The case was never solved, but it cast a 
shadow over the organization. Last February 
68-year-old Kiyoshi Kariya tried to prevent 
his cult-member sister, a wealthy widow, 
from giving Aum the building in which his 
office was located. The sister disappeared, 
and shortly afterward an Aum member 
questioned Kariya on her whereabouts. On 
Feb. 28, four young men jumped out of a 
Mitsubishi van and grabbed him. He has not 
been seen since. When police found a simi- 
lar van with traces of Kariya’s blood in it and 
the fingerprints of sect members, they 
issued a warrant for the arrest of a high- 
ranking cultist. 

By then the cult had conceived a dis 
1991 
Aum was involved in a land dispute in the 
city of Matsumoto. Last June the hearings 
had been completed, and a three-judge 
panel was about to rule; but three weeks 
before their decision was due, someone 


quieting fascination with sarin, In 


released a cloud of sarin, a substance more 
usually associated with national arsenals 
and weapons treaties, into the Matsumoto 
night. Seven people were killed and 200 
injured; of the three judges, all of whom 
were sleeping in the affected area, all 
required treatment, and one was hospital- 
ized. There has been no decision to date. 
Police named a suspect in the Mat- 
sumoto sarin case, but dismissed him; no 
one was ever charged. That did not comfort 
Aum’s nervous neighbors in Kamikuishiki. A 
month later they noticed that the leaves on 
the trees near the cult’s compound had sud- 
denly turned brown. Shortly afterward the 
family living nearest the compound woke 
up with nausea and sore eyes. There was “a 
horrible smell, like burning plastic,” said 
retired farmer Norie Okamoto, who 
informed the police. The cultists got off with 
a warning, and the villagers were furious, 
the Yomiuri Shimbun 


especially when 


a 


AT THE CULT’S COMPLEX Police confiscate 
containers from Aum Shinrikyo property in 


the village of Kamikuishiki, west of Tokyo 


newspaper disclosed that police samples of 
the soil around the compound contained 
organic phosphorus compounds that are 
potential residues of sarin, matching resi- 
dues in Matsumoto 
the Tokyo subway. 

Even before the Matsumoto poisonings, 
sarin had become a staple of Asahara’s 
rhetoric. A cult publication quotes a March 
1994 sermon to his chapter in Kochi: “The 
law in an emergency is to kill one’s opponent 
in a single blow, for instance the way 
research was conducted on soman [another 
Nazi gas] and sarin during World War II.” He 
regularly charged that the U.S. was using 
toxic chemical against him and his followers 


and now those found in 


the 

That was the poisoned state of affairs on 
March 19, when the Osaka police broke into 
one of the cult’s offices and freed a student 
they claimed was being held there against his 
will. The raid had been a long time in the 
planning, both in order to assemble evidence 
and because the Japanese authorities are 
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EVERY PRECAUTION A police officer, righ 
with gas mask and canary; the bird’s 
collapse would be a warning of poison gas 





particularly sensitive to charges that they are 
persecuting religious groups. Nonetheless 
concerns about Aum’s possible connection 
with sarin and other 
prompted them to act. In response, the cult’s 
leaders had its lawyers file suit. And the next 
day, Japan is whispering, it did more 


sect-related tensions 


NCE THE POLICE UNCOVERED 
Aum’s huge stockpiles of lethal 
chemicals, several things changed 
In addition to announcing pub 
licly that Asahara is wanted for 
questioning about the subway poi- 
soning, the traditionally reticent Japanese 
police revealed that they were entertaining 
110 complaints against the cult for offenses 





including unlawful confinement, assault 
and theft. The charges seemed to embolden 
local authorities, who were reported in the 
press to be investigating a cult hospital in 
Tokyo's Nakano neighborhood and allega 


tions of electronic bugging in Yamanashi 


The Nagano prefectural police, acting on the 
soil samples that so perturbed the cult’s 
neighbors, have begun investigating Aum’s 
link to the deaths in Matsumoto. 

The guru himself laid low. He released a 
videotape answering questions posed by the 
NHK television network in which he echoed 
his lawyers’ earlier line, denying involvement 
in Kiyoshi Kariya’s kidnapping and providing 
innocent household explanations for the 
seized chemicals. “I don’t understand,” he 
concluded, “why it’s said that these can be 
used to make sarin.” A second video was 
recorded for cult followers and played at 36 
local chapters. In it Asahara claimed that 
Aum members, including himself, had been 
the object of a poison-gas attack. The origin 
was “unmistakably” the U.S. 

By Saturday most of the patients who 
survived the subway gassing had left St. 
Luke’s Hospital in central Tokyo and were 
improving steadily. But new cases keep 
streaming in. These patients’ ailments are 
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not physical but psychosomatic. Yet they 
come by the hundreds, and they truly 
believe they have been poisoned. 

In a way, they have. They represent the 
damage done not to an individual nervous 
system, but to a city’s—perhaps a nation’s 
sense of security and self. As the Asahi 
Shimbun editorialized, “While it is hard to 
build a safe society, it is very easy to 
destroy it.” One senior security official 
looked a reporter in the eye on Thursday 
and said, “Yes, I am very worried about 
another attack, a revenge attack.” 

For some, the sense of dread extends 
beyond the fear of more sarin, reaching deep 
into the nature of Aum and the sort of person 
Aum attracts, whether the cult was behind 
the killings or not. There is a word for a cer- 
tain kind of young person in Japan: otaku 
which translates as obsessed to the point of 
being asocial, almost communally autistic. 
The word describes a whole generation of 
children for whom family life barely exists: 
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father is always at work, and child is at cram 
school, preparing for the next exam. The 
father often does it because he remembers 
Japan just after the war—the desolation and 
the deprivation—and believes only money 
and success can assuage that pain. The child 
does it because society says he must. 

Sometimes the system works and turns 
out efficient next-generation salarymen. But 
as some of these children reach adulthood, 
they begin to ask questions for which this 
narrowest of training provides no answers 
The word for them then is majime, whose 
direct translation is earnest. They are in 
search of meaning but unequipped with the 
tools normally used to discern it. They grasp 
at any world vision they are offered. UFOs 
perhaps; perhaps fortune telling, channel- 
ing, yoga or mind control. Once lured, they 
pursue their new faith with the stupendous 
energy of the lost Reported by 
Edward W. Desmond and Irene M. Kunii/Tokyo, 
with other bureaus 








LOST WITHOUT A FAITH 


In the spiritual vacuum of the postwar years, some Japanese seek new gods 


lan Buruma 


NE WAY TO DESCRIBE THE MASS POISONING IN TOKYO IS AS 

a gruesome practical joke. Behind every practical joke is 

someone trying to play God. The murderous joker remains 

unseen, deciding the fate of others as though by divine in- 
tervention. The more the panic-stricken victims search for the 
source of their misfortune, the more the killer enjoys the specta- 
cle, reveling in a feeling of omnipotence. 


Religious leader Shoko Asahara, who is being sought for ques- | 


tioning in connection with the subway attack, could strike one as 
such a figure. Of course, the Japanese are hardly the only people to 
produce mimics of God or apocalyptic 
cults. Think of Jonestown or Waco. But 
what is distinctive about postwar Japan 
is the number of people pretending to 
be God. The country is riddled with 
cults and so-called new religions. 

The Japanese have never fol- 
lowed only one religion. Shinto, an 
animistic nature cult, has coexisted 
for centuries with different Buddhist 
sects; there is also a Christian minori- 
ty. But starting in the late 19th cen- 
tury, an official attempt was made to 
bring all Japanese under one spiritual 
roof. The nation was taught to follow 
the imperial cult, called State Shinto: 
the belief that the Japanese Emperor 
is divine, that the Japanese are de- 
scended from their ancient gods, and 
that any order from a superior—in the 
government, in the army, at school— 
must be obeyed without question. 
State Shinto turned the Japanese 
state itself into a cult that reached its 
most extreme form from the late 
1930s until the end of World War II. 

Much of State Shinto was invent- 
ed, but like many religious cults, it was 
based on traditions. The 20th century 
Emperors, in their role as commander 
of the Imperial Japanese Army, cut 
Napoleonic figures, riding white hors- 
es in splendid military uniforms, but they were also the high priests 
of State Shinto, donning traditional ceremonial garb and com- 
muning with the Sun Goddess in ancient shrines. If the forms were 
sometimes very old, the idea of the Emperor as the apex of a mod- 
ern state religion was new. 

Every Japanese school had a shrine that contained a picture of 
the Emperor. Every Japanese had to jump to attention at the mere 
mention of the imperial name. History lessons began with myths 
told as truth about the divine ancestry of the Emperor and, by 
extension, the Japanese race. Self-sacrifice was extolled as the 
highest virtue. When winning the war had become hopeless, the 
Japanese people were told to prepare for a suicidal last stand. 

Not every Japanese believed in the imperial cult, but for near- 
ly two decades State Shinto monopolized Japan’s spiritual and 


Ian Buruma, the journalist and author, has written several books | 


about Asia. 





DIVINE Hirohito, descendant of the Sun Goddess 
Amaterasu, in the Imperial Palace during World War Il 


political life. No wonder that when the cult was abolished by order 
of the Allies after their victory in 1945, it left a lot of confused 
Japanese behind. What had been inculcated as religious doctrine 
was suddenly forbidden as dangerous militaristic propaganda. 
The Emperor could stay on his throne, but had to renounce his 
divinity. It was, perhaps, the first time in human history that God 
had to declare himself dead. 

This made some Japanese permanently cynical: they would 
never believe anything again. But the spiritual vacuum of the post- 
war years provided fertile ground for all kinds of new cults and 
, creeds. Most of them were organized 
* around a charismatic figure. It was as 

though the demise of the Emperor as 
a god produced many little emperors, 
all with their own worshippers. 

The most famous new religion is 
the Soka Gakkai, a sect based on Bud- 
dhism. Its leader is a man named 
Daisaku Ikeda, who is treated by his 
followers more like a monarch than a 
priest. Then there are more obscure 
figures who claim to have found the 
secret of universal happiness and peace 
for all time. Though these leaders may 
collect a great deal of money from their 
followers—and though the involvement 
of the Soka Gakkai in national politics 
through its own political party, the 
Komeito, is widely criticized—most of 
these religions are relatively harmless. 

More threatening are the groups 
that wish to restore the imperial cult. 
The writer Yukio Mishima collected 
around himself a band of uniformed 
young men who shared his passion to 
make the Japanese—the military forces 
in particular—once again worship the 
Emperor. His student followers ended 
up by worshipping Mishima, and one 
joined him in his samurai-style suicide 
in 1970, Even today there are groups of 
right-wing Emperor worshippers who 

go around assassinating those they regard as unpatriotic. The mayor 
of Nagasaki was shot by a right-wing extremist in 1990 after saying the 
late Emperor Hirohito bore some responsibility for the war. 

The tendency to see the highest virtue in self-sacrifice and vio- 
lence was also a feature of Japan’s left wing. A Japanese United 
Red Army man raked a crowd of passengers with machine-gun 
fire at Lod International Airport in Israel in 1972. Revolutionary 
splinter groups tortured and bashed to death several of their own 
members. This kind of violence is usually a sign of hopelessness, of 
desperation, when messianic dreams reach a dead end. 

None of this is unique to Japan. Nor do countries where God 
is proved to be dead automatically fall prey to violence. On the 
whole, Japan’s is a remarkably peaceful society. But a century of 
wars, natural disasters and political extremism has produced spiri- 
tual confusion. Out of this have emerged those self-elected gods 
and followers who not only destroy themselves but also insist on 
taking others with them. a 
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THE PRICE OF 
FANATICISM 


Now that extremists are willing to use weapons of 
mass destruction, they have crossed a threshold that 
ape u cM ET DVemur icon tcre m\slenme herve (em anyone (cervelen 


The charismatic Koresh persuaded his followers that the state was their enemy 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HE IMAGE IS AT ONCE ORDINARY 
and sinister. Amid the bustle of 
Kasumigaseki subway station, in 
downtown Tokyo, three attaché 
cases stand unattended by the 
ticket barrier. Suddenly, gas 
begins hissing ominously out of one of 
them. When police eventually examine 
the cases, they discover that each holds 
containers of clear liquid, a powerful bat- 
tery-operated vaporizer and a fan to blow 
the resulting vapor through vents. The 
rigged to operate 
as automatic dispensers. But dispensers 
of what? 

They represent the ultimate urban 
horror. Anonymous, malevolent packages 
planted by any of the thousands of subway 





cases are 
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riders and set to kill huge numbers of 


passersby indiscriminately. The prospec- 
tive victims are temporarily captives in a 
subterranean steel and concrete execution 
chamber, and they could have died by 
simply by drawing a breath. The dead 
would have been selected by 
chance, depending on petty details like 
which commuter was on schedule and 
who had dawdled over breakfast and tak- 
en a later train. 

Those mysterious attaché cases, per- 


sheer 


haps testing devices for a subsequent 
attack, were found only five days before 
thousands of riders on the Tokyo subway 
were felled by nerve gas last week. The liq 
uid inside turned out to be water. 

The events in Tokyo were a clear 
warning to the world. Terrorism has taken 
a step across a threshold that security 
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experts have been anticipating with dread 
for decades. It has been known that there 
are groups out there that are willing to kill 
at random. There is proof that they are 


able to use chemical weapons, and 


possibly biological and radioactive ones as 


well, that can destroy far more people than 
conventional bombs and bullets. Now that 
nerve gas has been used on ordinary citi 
zens, it may possibly happen again: the 
fact that terrorists are copycats and hun- 
gry for publicity makes it a near certainty. 
With one act, the spectrum of danger has 
broadened into a threat more terrifying 
than ever before—and one far more diffi- 
cult for governments to forestall 

It used to be known who the “terror- 
ists” were: a handful of Middle Eastern or 
leftist political movements, sponsored and 
protected by governments, bent on achiev 


The bombing of the World Trade C,, 


ing their well-advertised ideological goals | 


through death and intimidation. The next 
generation of terrorists is more obscure, an 
assemblage of disparate fanatics pursuing 
unique or mysterious agendas, with only 
the capacity for random violence in com- 
mon. While governments have them under 
fairly good control and international _ter- 
rorist incidents are relatively few (321 last 
year, down from 432 in 1993), it looks to the 
experts as if the 1990s rise of apocalyptic 
sects and Islamic extremism has merged 
with the increasingly easy availability of 
chemical and biological weapons that can 
kill thousands in an attack. The potential 
for random murder and catastrophic gov- 
ernmental disruption lies within reach of 
small, unsophisticated and irresponsible 
groups of true believers. “Nightmares are 


coming true,” says Robert Kupperman, a | 


r in 1993 swept away America’s sense of immunity from international terrorism 





terrorism expert at Washington’s Center 
for Strategic and International Studies. “I 
think we're in for deep trouble.” 

Even very sober public officials are 
deeply concerned. Three weeks ago, Geor- 
gia’s Senator Sam Nunn sketched a lurid 
fantasy: how terrorists might wreck the 
central government of the U.S. On the 
night of a State of the Union address, when 
all the top officials are in the Capitol, Nunn 
said, a handful of fanatics could crash a ra- 
dio-controlled drone aircraft into the 
building, “engulfing it with chemical 
weapons and causing tremendous death 
and destruction.” This scenario, said Nunn, 
“is not far-fetched,” and the technology is all 
readily available. 

Many of the experts say they are sur- 
prised that chemical weapons have not 
been used in a major attack before. The 
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ingredients for making them are available 


| commercially and can be put together by 


almost any competent chemist. Muslim 
zealots, for example, are increasingly a 
younger generation of angry men who 
have the education and sophistication to 
construct weapons their fathers and uncles 
never dreamed of. 

Even though radical groups have long 
had the power to kill more people than 
they actually did, the fact that they held 
back somewhat suggests they imposed 
certain restraints on themselves. Most 
such groups viewed themselves as politi- 
cal activists rather than wanton killers. 
They had to appeal to potential supporters 
of their program and were wary of pro- 
ducing a backlash of revulsion by using 
the most repellent methods. The cold war 
and the rules of state-sponsored terrorism 
curtailed their freedom of action. Govern- 
ments knew more or less who was spon- 
soring whom, and the threat of retaliation 
was always present—as demonstrated 
when the Reagan Administration sent 
U.S. bombers to hit Libya in 1986 in retal- 
iation for its support of several terrorist 
acts. But the end of the cold war and the 
beginnings of the Middle East peace 
process have taken Eastern European and 
some Muslim governments out of the 
sponsorship business. 

At the same time, however, the col- 
lapse of the Soviet empire, the creation of 
new states and the breakup of others have 
triggered an explosion of ethnic conflicts, 
with racial and religious hatreds mixed in, 
giving fresh scope to terrorist free-lancers. 
Much of the violence committed today in 
the name of Islam is the work of small, 
loosely organized cells who emerge for lit- 
tle more than a single act of random 
vengeance. Sections of Pakistan are un 
governable safe havens for the remnants of 
20,000 zealous volunteers from Muslim 
countries all over the world who went to 
join the Afghan mujahedin in their holy 
war against the Soviets. An estimated 1,000 
fundamentalist fighters still gather in the 
country’s lawless reaches to train and egg 
each other on. They frequently sally forth 
aboard international airliners, looking for 
new places to fight their messianic war. 

Some free-lance terrorists have taken 
up residence in the U.S. They have brought 
with them a brand of activism previously al- 
most unknown except for occasional 
episodes of violence among their kind, as 
when Sikh extremists attacked officials of 
the Indian government in U.S. cities. 

The sense of American immunity was 
truly swept away in February 1993, when a 
group of Muslim conspirators detonated a 
homemade bomb under New York City’s 
World Trade Center. Four months later, 
nine Islamists were arrested on charges of 
conspiring to blow up such landmarks as 
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For only a few thousand 
dollars, a terrorist group 
would be able to develop a 
chemical, biological or 
radiological weapon that | 
could be as devastating as a | 
small nuclear bomb 
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the U.N. and the Lincoln Tunnel. In both 
cases, the motivation was essentially reli 
gious and without any discernible goal: 
they were simply attacks on the U.S., the 
Great Satan, in the name of Allah. 

The religious ingredient in violence is 
a dangerous trend the experts have been 
watching closely. The Irish Republican 
Army and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
might have a surface religious 
orientation, but they and their objectives 
are political. Some analysts designate even 
relatively violent Islamic groups “main- 
terrorists. The Trade Center 
bombers are in a different category. They 
do not have clearly visible political motives 
and seem to have come together rather | 
casually, outside a formal organization, | 


zation 


stream” 


only to inflict punishment on Americans, 
the infidel enemies of their religion. 

In 1968, the first year in which inter 
national terrorism seized the headlines, of 
the eight known groups, all were political, | 
without religious overtones. In 1980, a year 
after Islamic radicals overthrew the Shah of 
Iran, overtly religious terrorist groups 
made their appearance. Of the 48 interna- 
tional groups active in 1992, almost a quar- | 
ter were religiously motivated. Shi'ite 
groups, though they commit less than 10% 
of the attacks worldwide, account for 30% 
of all the killings. 

“Whenever religion is involved, terror- 
ists kill more people,” says Bruce Hoffman, 
director of the Center for the Study of Ter- 
rorism and Political Violence at Scotland’s 
University of St. Andrews. Last December a 
group of Algerian Islamists hijacked an Air 
France Airbus A300, which they planned to 
blow up over the center of Paris solely to kill 
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Biological materials are available commercially only to legitimate research institutions, but 
terrorists may be able to obtain substances with false credentials 
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as many people as possible. They would 
almost certainly have done so if they had not 
been killed on the ground in Marseilles. 
Small, charismatic cults are adopting 
more violent methods as well. These 
extremist sects appeal to many people in 
an antispiritual age because they combine 
their empowering theology with a warm, 
supportive environment, at least at first. 
Those who join become part of a close-knit 
body of believers who are convinced they 
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understand the meaning of history and 
what the future holds. That was true of 
David Koresh’s Branch Davidians, and it 
applies to certain extremist Christian 
white-supremacist groups bent on “purify 
ing” the U.S. 

But once the recruits are in the cult’s 
grip, they encounter a darker side, even if 
they do not recognize it. Their charismatic 
leader preaches that they are surrounded 
by enemies, that nonbelievers are out to 
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crush them and that God commands 
vengeance. In some sects they are told to 
commit says Hoffman, 
“because the only way they can hasten 
redemption or achieve salvation is to elim- 
inate the nonbelievers.” 

Dehumanization of the enemy is tradi- 
tional among violent sects. And if the oppo- 
nents are accepted as children of Satan, 
killing becomes that much easier. The very 
basis of their faith makes such killing not 
only legitimate but 
mandatory. In the U.S. 
there are many shadowy 
groups lurking—covert 
militias, survivalists, _reli- 
gious and political cults 
with agendas of destruction 
and a newfound taste for 
exotic weapons. “You don’t 
hear much about them,” 
says Hugh Stephens of the 
University of Houston, “but 
these people are antigov- 
ernment and fearful. They 
are running around with 
arms and training for the 
millennium.” 

Symptoms of the trend 
have been visible for years. 
Back in 1972 an American 
fascist group called the 
Order of the Rising Sun was 
grabbed with 80 lbs. of 
typhoid bacteria cultures 
that the members planned 
to dump into the water sup- 
plies of Midwestern cities. 
In 1985 a group of neo- 
Nazis was arrested with 30 


violent acts, 








also | 


gal. of cyanide they intended to put into the 
water of New York City and Washington. 
Now, says Representative Glen Browder, 
an Alabama Democrat whose district is 
home to the Army’s sole chemical-weapons 
training base, it appears “the psychological 
barrier” against the mass use of chemical 
and biological agents has finally been 
passed in Tokyo. “It’s just a matter of time 
before it occurs in the U.S.,” he says. 
Marvin Cetron, president of Forecast- 


With one act, the danger 
has broadened into a 
threat more terrifying 
and far more difficult for 
governments to forestall 


ing International Ltd., a Virginia-based 
think tank, last year co-authored an ex- 
haustive study of terrorism for the Penta- 
gon.” He thinks a chemical or biological 
attack on the U.S. is increasingly likely, 
“perhaps within the next five years.” He 
also predicts that if Sheik Omar Abdel Rah- 
man, the Muslim cleric on trial in New 
York City, is found guilty on conspiracy 
charges, there will be “10 or 12 terrorist 
attacks on U.S. targets” within a few weeks. 

If that is so, what is the government 
doing to prepare? The Pentagon is studying 
how terrorists might try to spread chemical 
or biological agents in urban areas and 
hopes to develop techniques to thwart 
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them. The FBI and CIA are boosting their 
spending on trying to find and penetrate 
the groups. and thus catch the plotters 
before they strike. But to do that, govern- 
ments must have early and reliable intelli- 
gence, which can be almost impossible to 
obtain about groups that are tiny and dis- 
organized or not yet suspect at all. 

Not always, though; there are some- 
times early warning signs. Religious cults 
with apocalyptic ideas frequently publish 
their violent preachings and often set up 
their compounds in remote areas. “This 
filters out the members who are not com- 
mitted,” says Bruce Bueno de Mesquita of 
the Hoover Institution at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Because the groups are isolated, he 
says, “they don’t fit in with the rural com- 
munity, and they are easy to spot.” Law- 
enforcement agencies also find that while 
violent cults may start out small and 
unknown, as they grow and acquire 
weapons, it becomes harder for them and 
their potential for violence to remain hid- 
den. Locals become suspicious of them 
and the purchases they are making and 
alert the law. 

In the world’s great cities, the prospect 
is far more uncertain. In Tokyo the police 
had a wealth of signals that a major nerve- 
gas attack might be in the making but were 
still caught off guard when it came. Some 
counterterrorism officials are speaking of 
the Tokyo subway poisoning as a “wakeup 
call” for governments around the world. 
But it is also possible that the gas attack in 
Tokyo was only a preview of what is yet 
to come. Reported by 
Barry Hillenbrand/London and J.F.0. McAllister and 
Mark Thompson/Washington, with other bureaus 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


RANK LUNTZ, THE BABY-FACED POLL- 
ster who helped Newt Gingrich draft 
the “Contract with America” last 
year, looked a little frazzled as he 
rushed around the ( apitol last 
Thursday night. And no wonder: all week 
normally loyal Republicans in both the 
Senate and the House had balked at key 
Contract with America provisions ranging 
from term limits for lawmakers to cuts in 
welfare for unwed mothers. More than 100 
House Republicans declared indepen- 
dence from a once sacred $500-per-child 
tax credit, claiming the give-away was too 
generous to upper-income taxpayers. Sto 
ries detailing Republican “disarray” were 
be inning to ippear in newspapers and as 
Luntz dashed to yet another strategy ses- 
sion with his G.o.P. employers, he admitted 
that there was talk among the G.o.P. rank 
and file about “caving” on tax cuts. “Re 
publicans are spooked,” Luntz said later, 
though he argued that it was only tempo 
rary. “It's strange for a pollster to say, but 
there's too much focus on the polls 
Live by the polls, die by the polls. The 
same surveys Luntz and Gingrich employed 
to stitch the contract together last summer 
are now compelling some Republicans to 
think about unraveling it. Nearly five 
months after the midterm election, Ameri 
cans are worried more about reducing the 
deficit than reducing taxes, jeopardizing 
what Gingrich calls the “crowning jewels” 
in the contract. The popul arity of spending 
cuts in general remains high, but the 
prospect of cutting school lunches and wel- 
fare benefits for indigent parents is distinct 
ly less so—a harbinger of trouble when 
deeper and more specific cuts in middle 
class programs come in April. And while 
support for some contract provisions, such 
is term limits, remains strong many Ameri 
cans are concerned that Republicans may 
go “too far” in rolling back government 
Increasingly, so are some Republicans. “No 
one said we were all going to vote for the 
entirety of the contract,” said Representa 
tive Bill Goodling of Pennsylvania. “We said 
we would bring all the issues to the floor 
Nowhere is the public’s doubt about 
the contract so visible as on tax cuts. The 





contract includes $188 billion in new re- 
ductions, deductions and credits for corpo- 
rations, small businesses and families. But 
in a TIME/CNN survey of 800 adults last 
week, 62% said reducing the federal bud- 
et deficit was “more important than cut- 
ting taxes—a larger number than recorded 
in 1992. That sentiment helped explain 
why 102 House Republicans—including 10 
of 20 committee chairmen and 35 of 73 
freshmen—asked the leadership to revise 
the contract's propose d $500 pel child tax 





credit and limit it to taxpayers making less 
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than $95,000 a year. Otherwise, they ar- 
gued, the credit would go to anyone mak- 
ing up to $200,000—hardly just the middle 
class. Perhaps worse, it would also amount 
to a backdoor raise for members of Con 
gress, who make $133,600 a year. That 
could spell political demise in 1996 

Gingrich and his fellow leaders balked 
at the request late last week, calculating 
that it is riskier to rewrite the contract than 
simply to lose a vote on it. Besides, Gin 
grich knows that the prospects for tax cuts 
of any kind appear to be fading in the Sen 
ate. Senator Bob Packwood of Oregon re 
turned from a weekend retreat with his 
Senate Finance Committee and pro 
nounced tax cuts all but dead. “What all of 
us have discovered when we go home,” he 
said, “is that the public, over and over, is 
saving to us, As between the two, we'd 
rather have deficit reduction.” That drew 
an angry response from Gingrich: “Some of 
the Senate’s comments have backfired 
The choice is Reagan or Clinton 

For Republicans, tax cuts are becom 
ing a kind of deadly virus, threatening to 
cripple any G.o.Pp. measure that they infect 
Welfare reform—the passion of angry 
white males should have been a slam 
dunk issue for Republicans. But last week 
they somehow allowed tax cuts—the pas 
sion of their campaign contributors—to get 
in the way. The Personal Responsibility bill 
of 1995, approved by the House last week 
would save at least $66 billion by the year 
2001 by limiting eligibility for welfare to 
five years in a lifetime and requiring recip 
ients to go back to work after two years on 
the dole. It was probably foolish for 
Republicans to think they could save mon 
ey by “reforming” welfare; but party lead 
ers blundered badly when they offered a 
“technical correction” to their welfare bill 
last week, diverting nearly $70 billion in 
savings to pay for cuts in taxes on business 
es, corporations and the controversial child 
credit. In an instant, what should have 
been a political winner had been reduced 
to a question of fairness: Should Congress 
take from the poor and give to the rich? 
“They took what we thought was a very 
popular issue,” chortled Representative 
Barney | rank of Massachusetts and 
turned it into a controversial one 

The amendment was approved, but not 
before Democrats found their voice. Hour 
after hour they railed as programs they had 
erected over decade ‘ were demolished 
overnight. They also found in their wardrobe 
the accessory of choice: brightly colored 
Save the Children ties and scarves, which 
turned up around the weathered necks of 
such old Democratic bulls as Sam Gibbons 
and John Dingell. When the debate grew 
CONTRACT ABRIDGED? Dole and Gingrich 


conferring on Thursday before giving a 
joint press conference on welfare reform 
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particularly rowdy, the normally soft-spoken 
Gibbons shouted at the Republicans, “You 
all sit down and shut up.” Later, facing a 
chorus of boos, Gibbons added, “Boo if you 
want to. Make asses of yourselves.” In an 
astonishing display of party unity, not a sin- 
gle Democrat defected from the party's very 
moderate substitute bill. 

Meanwhile, the welfare 
seemed to be giving the Grand Old Party 
an old-fashioned anxiety attack. Pro-life 
Republicans fretted that the punishing 
cuts to families with dependent children 
would force more women to undergo 
abortions. Representative Connie Morella 
of Maryland complained that the party 
leaders would not even allow her to 
debate a provision that seemed particular- 
ly harsh on unwed mothers who make a 
good-faith effort to establish paternity: it 
would cut their benefits for months and 
possibly years, until the state could prove 
the identity of the father. Nine Republican 
women felt compelled to call a press con- 
ference on Wednesday and assert their 
credentials as mothers and grandmothers, 
lest they seem heartless and cruel. “Look 
at us,” wailed New York's Sue Kelly. “Do 
we look mean-spirited?” Added Ohio's 
Deborah Pryce: “Here you see us. Do we 
look like ogres?” 

In a sign of disputes to come, many of 
the fretful said they nonetheless voted for 
the welfare bill on final passage to send a 





debate | 





strong signal to the Senate, where passions 
for the contract are distinctly cooler. The 
Senate is in no hurry to take up welfare 
reform anytime soon, and as a top Democ- 
ratic aide put it acidly, “It is on the same 
curve as Clinton’s health-care plan.” 

In many respects, so is the rest of the 
contract. Last week the Senate approved a 
watered-down version of the line-item 
veto already adopted by the 
House. Though Clinton did 
little to halt the measure’s 
progress, Republicans were 
forced to agree to changes 





No one said we 
were all going to 


tried to make the most of the Republican 
unease, tagging Gingrich’s party in nearly 
every speech as unfair to kids and working 
families. Top aides hold daily message meet- 
ings to coordinate lines of attack with Hill 
Democrats; Democratic Party officials are 
finally beginning to tap into talk-radio sta- 
tions around the country. Still, Clinton has 
told aides that the “fairness” issue will only 
take him so far; he needs to 
keep his eye on what he 
calls “my core message,” 
which can increasingly be 
reduced to deficit reduc- 


that limit the veto to a five- i tion, expanded trade over- 
year trial period and allow a vote for the entirety seas and what Clinton calls 
President to veto tax loop- PM SuGRRN Un He “shared values.” 


holes as well as congres- 
sional spending items. It is 
also more cumbersome, 
requiring Senate clerks to 
break down large pieces of 
legislation into individual 
pieces before sending them 


down Pennsylvania Avenue. “That's fine | 


with us,” joked White House press secretary 
Mike McCurry. “It just means there will be 
more pens to hand out.” Reconciling the two 
will take time, unless the House accepts the 
Senate version intact. And this deficit-reduc- 
tion panacea is likely to wind up being much 
less than the magic bullet the politicians 
imagine it to be. 

After months of uncertainty, Clinton has 





We said we would 
bring all the issues 
to the floor. 








As it happens, House 
Republicans will face a 
likely defeat this week 
when they take up term 
limits, a provision of the 
contract that seemed far 
more sensible to many 
last fall (when their party was out of pow- 
er) than it does now. The most popular 
version, sponsored by Representative Bill 
McCollum of Florida, would limit House 
and Senate members to 12 years in office 
once the measure is ratified by the states. 
But even its proponents admit that they 
have only about 185 solid Republican 
votes and 35 Democratic votes for the 


| measure—70 short of the 290 needed to 


The Politics of Cereal: When Sugar Isn’t Sweet 


Republican revolution succeeds, here is a tangible exam- 

ple: small children would eat more Raisin Bran and less 

Cheerios, at least in Michigan. Of course, the libertarian 
Republicans would not insist. Their “Contract with America” 
would simply hand the choice to the states, where, they say, 
it belongs. But to the maker of Cheerios, the provision that 
passed the House last week is nothing less than a cereal killer. 

The G.0.P. ee ne es ae 
that feeds needy women, infants and 
children into a bloc grant and give indi- 
vidual states the right to decide the pro- 
gram’s nutritional guidelines. That 
means current restrictions on the sugar 
content in cereal, which allow the pur- 
chase of dowdy old Cheerios but not the 
more sugary Raisin Bran, would become 
a thing of the past. As a result, says 
Joseph Stewart, a senior vice president of 
Raisin Bran’s maker, Kellogg, “Raisin 
Bran could no longer be denied the opportunity to 
participate in this program.” 

There are big bucks at stake. At last count, wic 
(Women, Infants, Children) participants were buying 
$285 million worth of dry cereal a year. Cheerios is 
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wIc’s No. | cereal, and in 1985 it was reformulated with more 
iron, specifically so that it could qualify for the program. So 

General Mills Inc., Cheerios’ manufacturer, is ne 

fight in Congress to save its sales. Says Craig Shulstad, 

oui Melle. if te orleans ie sous rer toe ce 

nutritional criteria could be abolished or watered down, and 

the integrity of the program could be lost.” 

Kellogg’s lobbyists argue that Raisin Bran doesn’t have too 
much added sugar. Rather, it is sweeter because of sugar that 
occurs naturally in dried fruit. Dried fruit, they add, is very 
nutritious. Kellogg even joined forces with Sun-Maid, the Cal- 
ifornia raisin producer, to press for an end to the sugar limit. 
_ The debate got so intense that at one meeting 
in 1991 Agriculture Secretary Edward Madi- 
gan and Kellogg chairman Amold 
started shouting and pounding the table. (Kel- 
logg denies the meeting got that heated.) 

That was before the revolution. Now 
one state says it will be open to adding Raisin 
Bran to its wiC menu: Michigan, where 
Kellogg has its corporate home, in Battle 
Creek. “We do support this move over- 
* whelmingly,” said John Truscott, a state 

= spokesman. “We would absolutely allow Raisin 
Bran.” —By Jeffrey H. Birnbaum/Washington 
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amend the Constitution. According to the | 


Term Limits Legal Institute, approxi- 
mately 35 of the G.o.p. holdouts—includ- 
ing nine committee chairmen—have 
spent an average of 14 years in Congress 
already. Of those, 13 voted for a 1989 pay 
raise, bounced an average of 43 checks 
each in the House banking scandal, and 
will receive an average pension of $1.7 
million. (The records of the veteran 
Democrats who oppose McCollum’s 
measure are, if anything, worse.) Said 
Cleta Mitchell, the institute’s director: 
“This is their entitlement.” 

Late last week, Gingrich postponed 
the term-limit votes until midweek, in 
part to give backers time to gather votes. 
But his biggest test will come in early 
April, when his overall package of spend- 
ing and tax cuts is on the table. Already, a 
small group of moderate Republicans has 
met several times with conservative 
Democrats to discuss how to link 
any future tax cuts to deficit reduc- 
tion. Even if G.o.P. moderates suc- 
ceed in reducing the scope of the 
$500-per-child tax credit, an enor- 
mous tax break for the wealthy 
would still loom. Democrats charge 
that more than 50% of the remain- 
ing $85 billion in tax benefits in the 
contract would still go to the 10% of 
families whose incomes exceed 
$100,000. The Joint Committee on 
Taxation estimates the $19 billion 
cut in capital-gains tax would aver- 
age only $26.05 for taxpayers earn- 
ing less than $100,000 but would 
mean an average reduction of 
$1,223.23 to those earning more. “It is 
just plain wrong,” said House minority 
leader Richard Gephardt, “to give tax 
breaks to the wealthy at a time when 
working people are struggling just to pay 
the bills.” 

Gingrich will have an even harder 
time finding Republican votes for the cuts 
in Medicaid, student loans and farm pro- 
grams, which hit middle-class voters 
directly. That’s one reason why the plan 
he'll offer next month will be far more 
specific on tax cuts than spending reduc- 
tions. “We gave our word to cut taxes,” he 
said at a Chamber of Commerce town 
meeting being sent via satellite to 3,700 
sites around the U.S. “We need your help 
in calling your member of Congress to let 
them know we ought to keep our word on 
the contract.” So far as the House goes, 
Gingrich needn’t worry. Even Henry 
Hyde, one of the 102 Republicans who 
signed the child-credit letter, said last week 
that he would “vote for a two-headed turtle” 
if it had tax cuts on it. What happens to the 
contract in the Senate, however, is another 
matter. 
and Karen Tumulty/Washington 














—With reporting by Nina Burleigh — 





The Fall and Rise of Bob Packwood 


N WASHINGTON, BOB PACKWOOD GOES BRISKLY ABOUT HIS BUSINESS, DASH 
ing from budget-strategy meetings with majority leader Bob Dole to hotels 
where he makes public speeches about tax policy and then onto the sets of 
Sunday morning talk shows. The Senator from Oregon appears to be at the 
pinnacle of his career. But his dignified demeanor is at odds with the image he 
conjured up two years ago: a whirling dervish of sexual voracity who planted his 
lips on the mouths of shocked female elevator attendants, secretaries and lob- 
byists, snatched at women’s clothes or stuck his hands under their shirts. 
Packwood’s road back to respectability has astonished most Washington 
bookmakers, who had once expected him to resign in disgrace. He was publicly 
accused shortly after his re-election in 1992 of having harassed more than two 
dozen women over his career. After stonewalling inquiries and then impugning 
the sexual histories of his accusers, he apologized for his behavior and entered 
an alcohol-rehabilitation program. When his Senate colleagues started shun- 
ning him, he kept on smiling and glad-handing. He also began to oppose issues 
that Dole opposed, such as 
requiring employers to pay 
for workers’ health insur- 
ance, Packwood had once 
supported such legislation. 
Still, his refurbished 
image—and the strength of 
his bonds with the Senate 
leadership—are about to 
be tested. After two years, 
the Senate Ethics Com- 
mittee staff has concluded 
its Packwood investigation 
and presented its findings 
to the six Senators on the 
committee. “Now the 
committee is faced with 
The eight, with doing something,” said a 
Senate Finance Committee chairman, source familiar with the 
Louisiana’s John Breaux on Capitol Hill last week operations. The committee 


staff has compiled thousands of pages of interviews, transcripts from Pack- 
wood’s diaries and several days’ worth of deposition from Packwood, who last 
appeared before the committee in February. 

Women’s groups, and especially the “Packwood 26,” as his accusers came to 
be known, have been angered by the committee’s pace. “His resurrection is a 
casebook example of crisis management,” said Patricia Reilly, a spokeswoman 
for the National Women’s Political Caucus who worked with the accusers. “As 
time goes by, the justice dwindles away. As in everything in Washington, if 
there isn’t a sense of urgency, nothing gets done.” 

Even if, as many sources predict, the Ethics Committee merely issues a harsh 
reprimand, Packwood still faces a probe by the Justice Department into whether 
he used his influence with a lobbyist to get a job for his wife at the time, and 
whether he altered his diaries before submitting them to the Ethics Committee. 
The Justice Department is waiting for committee action before proceeding. 

Still, Packwood is not without friends. Since January 1993, he has raised 
$520,934.50 in private donations to a legal-defense fund. He may also be able to 
count on Dole, who has said the case should be dealt with swiftly. But neither 
Dole—nor the Republican revolution—is likely to be hurt politically if Packwood 
resigns or takes a leave of absence to argue his case in court. “Legislatively, I 
don’t know how much difference any one Senator’s absence or presence 
makes,” says Dave Mason, a political analyst with the conservative Heritage 
Foundation. “Packwood is clearly one of if not the most knowledgeable Sena- 
tors on tax policy. If he leaves, the Republicans lose an able Senator. But in a 
year, it won't make any difference.” —By Nina Burleigh/Washington 
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The End of the Vigil 


Jennifer Harbury fought to know her husband's 


fate, and the answer has set off a Washington furor 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


N THE END, THE HUNGER STRIKES~THOSE 

days of living on water and an electrolyte 

solution, those sleepless nights on a foam 

pad in front of the National Palace in 
Guatemala City and outside the White House— 
did win Jennifer Harbury some answers. Last 
week she learned of an intelligence report link- 
ing the death of her husband, Efrain Bamaca 
Velasquez, a comandante in the 
Guatemalan guerrilla forces, to a 
Guatemalan army colonel who had 
once been a paid informant for the 
ci. She said, “The truth shall make 
you free.” 

In this case, though, much 
of the truth remains in shadow 
Harbury, a Harvard-educated 
lawyer, had been pressuring the 
U.S. and Guatemalan govern 
ments to determine the fate of 
her husband, who disappeared 
in the Guatemalan jungle in 
March 1992. Although U.S. offi 
cials told her several times they 
believed Bamaca was dead, they 
gave her no definitive answers; 
they insist they have none. Nor 
did they mention any possible 
ciA involvement. That detail 
emerged only after Congress- 
man Robert Torricelli, a Demo- 
crat from New Jersey and a 
member of the House Intelli- 
gence Committee, learned from 
sources of his own that in Janu- 
ary the cia had sent the State 
Department and White House a 
report containing an allegation 
that Colonel Julio Roberto Alpi- 
rez, once a paid CIA asset, may 
have played a role in Bamaca’s 
death. Alpirez may also be 
linked to the 1990 murder of Michael 
DeVine, an American innkeeper in Guate- 
mala. Torricelli claims that the cia knew 
since 1992 of both Bamaca’s death and its 
own involvement—a claim the CIA vehe- 
mently denies—and that the State Depart- 
ment had been “complicitous.” “When an 
embarrassment to the CIA is weighed 
against informing an American family 
about the death of someone they love and 
apprehending a murderer,” Torricelli said, 
“it shouldn’t be a close call.” 

In reality, the issue of who knew what, 
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and when, remains a tangled one. The CIA 
says it has engineered no cover-up. “When 
we had credible information, we shared it 
with the right folks,” says a cA official, 
“not fractionated and fragmentary [infor 
mation] and rumors.” But Torricelli’s 
charges have sparked a furor: the Presi- 
dent has vowed to fire anyone responsible 
for withholding information from the 
Administration. 





LOST CAUSE: “As hard as I tried, | could not save his life,” Har- 
bury, with a photo of Everardo, said in Washington last week 


That may not be enough for Harbury, 
43, who has spent the past five years on a 
tumultuous personal odyssey. In 1990 she 
went to Guatemala to research human- 
rights violations. There she met Bamaca, 
whose nom de guerre was Everardo; the 
couple were married in a common-law 
ceremony in Austin, Texas, in September 
1991, Soon after his March 1992 disappear- 
ance, she was told by Guatemalan military 
authorities that Bamaca had committed 
suicide rather than be captured and tor 
tured by the army. But Harbury believed 
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her husband was still alive and pressed for 
proof of his fate. In August 1993, authorities 
exhumed the body of a man they claimed 
was Bamaca; an autopsy revealed it was 
someone else 
Harbury’s publicity campaign swung 
into high gear last October. She staged a 32- 
day hunger strike outside the Guatemalan 
presidential palace, which she ended when 
National Security Adviser Anthony Lake 
agreed to look into the matter, On January 
25, the cia provided the State Department 
with what White House spokesman Mike 
McCurry now calls “new information”— 
information about Alpirez that was at the 
very least potent enough to prompt the CIA 
to begin an internal investigation. (The CIA 
station chief in Guatemala was recalled to 
Washington around the time the inquiry 
began.) Concurrently, Harbury was told 
that the U.S. was “doing every- 
thing we could to encourage the 
» Guatemalan military authorities 
to investigate, 
+ McCurry. According to the 
Washington Post 
State Warren Christopher sent a 


according to 
Secretary of 
cable to the U.S. ambassador to 


Marilyn McAffee 
saying he had “credible” reports 


Guatemala 


of Bamaca being sighted on sev- 
eral occasions inside a military 
camp, including stories from 
another guerrilla who reported 
ly witnessed Bamaca being tor- 
tured. On March 7, McAfee 
informed Harbury that Bamaca 
was dead but that there was no 
information regarding how or 
when. Three days later, Wash 
ington said it would stop fund 
Guate 
human 


ing training of the 
malan army, citing 
rights violations 

On March 21, Torricelli leamed 
of the Alpirez connection. CIA files 
reveal that Alpirez became a CIA 
informer in the 1980s and spent a 
year at the School of the Americas, 
an élite U.S. program for foreign 
soldiers. He remained on the CIA 
payroll until sometime in 1992, 
around the same time Bamaca was 
captured and then killed 
week, President 
Ramiro de Leon Carpio said the military 
will investigate the 
Alpirez. The colonel, now second in com- 
mand at an army base in Guatemala City, has 
not made a statement of any kind. For her 
part, Harbury is planning to file a lawsuit 
once the threads of responsibility are sorted 
out. She may have learned the truth. That 
however, is not the same as having all the 
answers. Reported by Nina Burleigh 
and Elaine Shannon/Washington and Trish 
O’Kane/Guatemala City 
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Dunning Deadbeats 


Congress gives new child-support enforcement 
tools to states—and a new type of bill collector 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


L JAMES, OF A COMPANY CALLED CHILD 
Support Enforcement, is working the 
phone. He’s got the mother of a perp 
on the line, and he’s reeling her in. 
“We’ ve been trying to reach your son since 
August without any response to letters or 
messages.” James is a former repo man; he 
plays it polite but inexorable. “Do you 
know who he is working for?” Pause. “Does 
he understand that Texas has passed crimi- 
nal-nonsupport statutes?” Pause. “Do you 
think he may be afraid to call? That if he 
calls he will go to jail? Tell him I will work 
with him in any way I can to help him 
straighten this out.” Final pause. “But if | 
find out where he’ s working and he hasn’ t 
called, I won't give him the courtesy of a 
phone call. I'll attach his wages.” James 
hangs up. He’s good: people he wants to 
pay up, usually pay up. That makes their 
ex-wives and their children happy. 

If the 90s offer one villain by consen- 
sus, it is the deadbeat dad, that selfish fugi- 
tive condemned by liberals and conserva- 
tives alike for his irresponsible behavior 
and generous contributions to the cycle of 
welfare dependency. The Clinton Admin- 
istration has taken aim at him (or her— 
around 5% of the deadbeats are moms), 
opening up the military's personnel files to 
collection efforts and pushing a national 
registry of parents’ obligations. It also 
championed provisions, which passed the 
House of Representatives last week, that 
require states to revoke driving and profes- 
sional licenses for nonpayment and apply 
property liens across state lines. At week's 
end Florida rounded up several hundred 


| suspected deadbeats in a dramatic sweep. 
Though state and federal collection efforts, 
including a program to confiscate federal 
tax refunds, have had some success, the 
scope of the scofflaws’ damage is still vast 
they owe a cumulative $34 billion to 17 
million children. 

It was only a matter of time before that 
kind of money attracted bounty hunters. 
In fact, this burgeoning line of business has 
exploded in recent years. Before 1988 
there were no firms whose sole purpose 
was collecting child support; today there 
are an estimated 150. The print ad for one 
of the largest, Find Dad, Inc., in California, 
is only slightly slicker than most: “He’s en- 
joying his second childhood. Your kids are 
having trouble getting through their first.” 
For 27% of any recovered money, Find 
Dad promises to do just that. 

The only odd thing about this mush- 
rooming industry is that its service is one 
supposedly performed by state agencies— 
for free. In 1993 $1.5 billion in federal funds 


EMOTIONAL ADVERTISING: Spots such as 
this one in California target families in need 
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SHAME TACTICS: A private collection 
agency in Texas erected this billboard 
along an interstate near Fort Worth 


flowed through the Department of Health 
and Human Services to 54 local agencies 
charged with hunting down welshers. 
Though the state programs corralled a lot of 
shirkers, they are nowhere near keeping up 
with demand. Texas is typical: it is now 
handling more than 800,000 cases, making 
recoveries in only 18% of them. 

The Texas haul is also made up of mon- 
ey mostly owed to welfare mothers. The 
joint state/federal enforcement program 
was originally founded, in part, to defray 
the costs of Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children, and the states can still use 
the money they collect in welfare cases for 
that purpose. Funds recovered on behalf of 
nonwelfare mothers, however, simply get 
passed on to them. The result, says Sue An- 
derson, a Minnesotan who spent years try- 
ing to collect from her ex, is “if you have any 
sort of income, [the states] don’t give you 
the time of day.” Some 7.5 million women 
nationwide share her frustration. 

That's a sizable market niche. Says 
Casey Hoffman, who ran Texas’ child-sup- 
port collection program from 1986 to 1990: 
“At some point, | realized that the private 
sector was going to have to come into play.” 
So Hoffman jumped the fence and in 1991 
founded Child Support Enforcement; to- 
day his firm employs eight full-time inves- 
tigators on some 3,000 cases. Hoffman’s 
backround as a high public official is un- 
usual; the business runs more to seasoned 
debt collectors such as Find Dad’s Mel 
Shaw, who will say, straight-faced, of a pro- 
jected quarry, “I’ m his worst nightmare. rll 
be on him like a new coat of paint.” They 
employ standard investigative techniques, 
but once they find their man, they have 
more resources than the average bill collec- 
tor. Armed with a court order, investigators 
can often convince authorities to garnish 
wages, attach bank accounts or even fore- 
close on real estate. The provisions passed 
by the House last week could “give us addi- 
tional tools to work with,” Hoffman says. 
Sometimes the collectors simply shame the 
deadbeat, plastering his neighborhood with 
wanted posters or—in a case near Fort 


| Worth—posting his name on a highway bill- 


board. The ultimate threat is jail time. 
Most of the private collection firms 
claim a recovery rate of more than 60%, 
but there is a downside. Ads in magazines 
such as Income Plus that shout MAKE A 
FORTUNE COLLECTING PAST-DUE CHILD 
SUPPORT FROM DEADBEAT PARENTS have 
drawn their share of fools and charlatans 
to a business that is thus far unregulated 
under laws such as the Fair Debt Collec- 
tion Practices Act. Ron Dusek, a spokes- 
man for the Texas Attorney General's of- 
fice, warns that some companies have 
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misrepresented themselves, or swallowed 
up-front fees and then done nothing. 
Agrees Wayne Doss, director of Los Ange- 
les County’s Bureau of Family Support 
Operations: “There are people without 
the appropriate backgrounds playing dice 
with other people’s money.” Debbie 
Kline, of the independent Association for 
Children for Enforcement of Support 
(aces), calls the private agencies “vul- 
tures.” And ACEs president Geraldine Jen- 





sen suggests that anyone who can afford to | themselves following in the footsteps of 


pay 30% of their support in fees could hire 
a lawyer: “At least then you can go to the 
bar association and complain. Here, you’ve 
got no recourse.” 

Yet women often have trouble finding 
a lawyer who will initiate a child-support 
case on contingency. In fact, several states 
have now contracted out some of their col- 
lection work to private firms. The likeli- 
hood is that ever more women may find 


Minnesotan JoAnn Anderson. She filed a 
child-support claim with the state in 1990; 
nothing happened. In 1993 she hired Hoff- 
man’s firm, which located him within a few 
weeks. She now receives $1,600 a month. “I 
don’t mind paying their fee,” she says. “I 
am certain Minnesota would never have 
gotten him to pay anything.” —Reported by 
Melissa August/Washington, S.C. Gwynne/Austin 
and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Confronting the Killer 


Survivors of violent crimes find that facing an 
attacker in court is just the medicine they need 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 





OR THE FOUR MEN MURDERED LAST 
week during the gruesome post-office 
robbery in New Jersey, the suffering 
was relatively brief. The same cannot 
be said for the close-knit town of Montclair, 
which immediately went into mourning 
and flew its flags at half-staff. For the lone 
survivor of the attack, who is recovering 
from three bullet wounds in the head, and 
for the families of the vic- 
tims, the horror and grief 
have barely begun. Long 
after the funerals are over 
and the physical injuries 
have healed, those touched 
by such crimes are likely to © 
face deep psychological 
traumas—recurring images 
of the attack, anger, sleep- 
lessness and a shattering 
sense of vulnerability. 

Is there anything, oth- 
er than the passage of time, 
that can ease their pain? 
Some 30 miles east of 
Montclair, in a courtroom 
in Mineola, New York, sur- 
vivors of another mass 
killing tried last week to 
deal with their anger in an unusual way: 
confronting their attacker. Two dozen peo- 
ple who sustained injuries or lost relatives 
in the so-called Long Island Rail Road 
massacre came to have their say at the sen- 
tencing of Colin Ferguson, the man con- 
victed of murdering six riders and wound- 
ing 19 on a commuter train in December 
1993. “The fear and pain I felt I will never 
forget,” said Robert Giugliano, who was 
shot in the chest. Then, glaring at the man- 
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acled Ferguson, Giugliano demanded, | 


“Look at these eyes! You can't! You're noth- 
ing but a piece of garbage!” Said Carolyn 
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McCarthy, whose son was partially para- 
lyzed and whose husband was killed by 
Ferguson’s bullets: “You are an evil person. 
You are not worthy of my time or thoughts 
or energy. You will be sentenced, and you 
will be gone from my thoughts forever.” 
When Ferguson received six life terms, the 
survivors embraced in a_ bittersweet 
moment that seemed—finally—to close a 
terrible chapter of their lives. 

Such scenes are fast becoming com- 


TURNING THE TABLES: More than a year after he was shot on the Long Island 
Rail Road, Giugliano finally got a chance to vent his rage against Ferguson 


mon: some 40 states have adopted what is 
commonly known as a “victims” bill of 
rights,” which gives crime victims the right 
to speak in court during sentencing. As 
recently as 15 years ago, only three states 
had such laws. The federal crime bill passed 
last year contains a similar provision— 
known as a victim’s allocution law—for peo- 
ple who have suffered violent crimes. 
Sentencing used to be a solemn affair. 
But the new let-the-victims-speak policy 
has produced some dramatic face-offs. In a 
New York City courtroom last January, 
Rose Falcone, the mother of an 18-year-old 
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who was murdered during the carjacking of 
his Jeep, was permitted to address the 
killer, Edward Summers. “I just want to 
ask you,” said Falcone, her voice taut with 
rage, “why didn’t you just take the Jeep? 
Why? Why?” Said prosecutor William 
Mooney: “She seemed like a great weight 
had been lifted from her shoulders.” 

Psychiatrists agree that facing the as- 
sailant is not just a symbolic act but also 
strong medicine for victims. “In the court- 
room the tables are potentially turned,” 
says Dr. Stuart Kleinman, medical director 
of the Victims’ Services Agency in New 
York City. “You can take action that makes 
you the powerful one, and that tends to 
counteract feelings of helplessness and can 
be very therapeutic.” Kleinman describes a 
45-year-old man who recently came to him 
with insomnia and feelings of overwhelm- 

ing rage after having been 
® severely beaten in his office 
> by a gun-wielding intrud- 
er. After speaking at the 
© sentencing of his attacker, 
the victim reported that his 
: rage had finally begun to 
ebb and that he was sleep- 
ing more soundly. 

Some experts warn, 
however, that the victims’ 
rights movement has its 
own risks. Professor Robert 
Mosteller of Duke Univer- 
sity Law School is worried 
that some survivors may be 
worse off if they come into 
court and see a defendant 
get a light sentence. And 
even those who favor court 
appearances caution against unrealistic ex- 
pectations. Observes psychologist Dean 
Kilpatrick of the Medical University of 
South Carolina: “There is a tendency for 
victims to think, ‘Once it goes to court, it’s 
over.’ But it’s not over. Being the victim of a 
violent crime changes your life.” 

The survivors of the Long Island and 
New Jersey massacres know that well 
enough, or they soon will. But the courts 
have given them a way to confront their 
nightmare and relieve their pain, even if 
they can’t banish the memory. —With 
reporting by Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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The Wreck of Morrison Ki 


As the dust settles from members of the company’s beleaguered | ing a panic among lenders and stockhold- 


board were left with acting chief operating | ers, who, along with present and former 


the board revolt that officer Robert Tintsman as president and | MK employees, have brought 19 suits 
; 3 CEO while they continued to search for a | against Agee and the board. 
ousted Bill Agee, the new chairman. There is plenty of blame to go around. 


The bleak financial results only sharp- | Agee and his wife Mary Cunningham are 
ened the bitter charges and counter- | widely resented in Boise, not only for the 
charges over who was responsible for the | 600-some layoffs Agee ordered following 
By JOHN GREENWALD collapse of the $2.7 billion firm, which | his arrival in 1988 but also for moving his 
: earned $35.7 million in 1993 and had | family to Pebble Beach, California, where 

N ITS GLORY DAYS, THE MORRISON | seemed primed for increased profits in | he ran the company by remote control 

Knudsen company helped create the | 1994. Disaffected directors blamed Agee | from a linkside villa. Agee has his defend- 

very fabric of America by building such | for withholding from them the true state | ers, although few of them are willing to 

megastructures as the Hoover Dam, | of the company. Partisans of the deposed | speak on the record. Far from hiding prob- 

the San  Francisco-Oakland Bay | chairman blamed Clark and a coterie of | lems from the board, his supporters say, 
Bridge and the Trans-Alaska pipeline. By | anonymous Agee detractors for precipitat- | the deposed chairman reported them as 
last week, however, the 83-year-old con- quickly as they came to light. Many of 
struction firm, based in Boise, Idaho, was the woes involved Morrison 
struggling to survive a devastating corpo- Knudsen’s_ transit division, 
rate crackup. Just six weeks after directors which Agee had been try- 
ousted the charismatic William Agee as ing to build up since 
chairman and chief executive officer, the 1990. The strategy 
company was frantically seeking $125 mil- | seemed sound at 
lion in new bank loans needed by the end 
of this week to avert a bankruptcy filing. 
And with losses mounting, shareholders 
suing and directors resigning, the stock of 
Morrison Knudsen, which traded for about 
$30-a-share a year ago, closed at $5.75 on 
Friday. 

The most daunting news was that the 
company would report a loss of $310 mil- 
lion for 1994, stemming in large part from 
its troubled railcar business. That was 
nearly twice the deficit that Morrison 
Knudsen acknowledged as recently as 
February. To make matters worse, the 
firm remained in technical default on 
$225 million in loans from Bank of 
America, J.P. Morgan and_ other 
lenders. “We are beginning to serious- 
ly doubt the company’s viability,” says 
analyst Tobias Levkovich, who fol- 
lows the firm for Smith Barney. 

The turmoil grew worse when for- 
mer California Supreme Court Judge 
William Clark, the leader of the board- 
room putsch that removed Agee six 
weeks ago, resigned last week as acting 
chairman to return to his consulting busi- 
ness and his horse ranch in California. 
Clark, who once served as Ronald Reagan’s 
National Security Adviser, said he had 
achieved his goals of exposing the compa- 
ny’s financial woes and putting in place a 
new management team. Also departing 
was Zbigniew Brzezinski, Jimmy Carter’s 
National Security Adviser, who, like Clark, 
became a director just last year. Remaining 
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the time: Agee believed that the Buy Amer- 
ica movement, coupled with Morrison 
Knudsen’s position as the only U.S.-owned 
manufacturer of railcars, would make the 
business highly profitable. “He did have a 
coherent plan,” says someone close to the 
board. “It’s just a very difficult business.” 
Moreover, this source adds, MK directors 
were “hardly wilting-violet people ... They 
repeatedly asked tough questions.” 

Yet that scarcely explains how the 
company declined so swiftly under the 
gaze of a board that boasted such luminar- 
ies as famed stockpicker Peter Lynch and 
former baseball commissioner Peter 
Ueberroth. The first sign of trouble came 
last summer when Agee told directors that 
the company expected to report a loss for 
the second quarter. “I raised questions 
about why we hadn’t received a preview,” 
Brzezinski recalled last week. His uneasi- 
ness grew several months later when “we 
started getting indications of a fourth- 
quarter loss that would be larger than 
anticipated—though nothing like what it 
finally turned out to be.” 

“It's just a terrible thing that the 
directors and the outside auditors 
could have let a thing like this 
happen,” says Velma Mor- 



















rison, 74, the widow of company founder 
Harry Morrison and a director herself until 
1990. “You wonder where they were, what 
they were doing that they didn’t know 
what the hell was going on.” 

Agee partisans suggest that Velma 
Morrison, angered by Agee’s curtailment 
of her perquisites after her departure 
from the board, launched a vendetta 
against him by rallying disaffected mem- 
bers of the corporate community and 
turning Clark and other directors against 
the chairman. Clark began heeding the 
advice of the self-styled “Committee for 
Excellence,” which sent directors an 
anonymous letter in November complain- 
ing about Agee’s opulent life-style and 
accusing him of selling off company assets 
to inflate corporate profits. Agee would 
later complain to friends, “Bill Clark 
made Velma a hero; he provided a forum 
for my detractors.” 

Weary of the sniping that his friends 
say began as long as five years ago, Agee 
told the board last October that he planned 
to step down as CEO by the end of 1995. 
That timetable was too slow for Ueberroth, 
who had been named to lead the hunt for a 
new chairman and wanted Agee out imme- 
diately. “I was unanimously elected by the 
directors, including Bill [Agee], to head the 
search committee for a new CEO,” said the 
former baseball commissioner. “That same 
day Bill and I got into arguments on the 
phone over how fast that process should 
take place. It was a Friday, and our dis- 
cussions continued. By Monday I had 
resigned from the board.” 

Clark, baited by the legions of Agee 

detractors and alarmed by the 
worsening financial condi- 


at tion of the company, 











then took control of the succession effort. 
By the time the board met in San Francis- 
co on Feb. 9, MK’s lenders had joined the 
chorus calling for Agee’s ouster. Only one 
director, Chicago fund manager John 
Rogers, voted in Agee’s favor. 

Though Clark declared that his job was 
done, he mainly cleared the decks for a 
possible turnaround. Sources close to the 
company said last week that the judge sub- 
mitted a bill for more than $200,000 for his 
service on the board, shortly after he had, 
as interim chairman, deferred all fees for 
other directors. Meanwhile, the board met 
by phone on Friday and is likely to contin- 
ue to meet as long and as often as it takes to 
find a new chairman and to stave off the 
financial collapse of the company. 

As clueless as the MK board members 
might appear, experts in corporate gover- 
nance say there is often little that outside 
directors can do to straighten out a com- 
pany before things go very wrong. “They 
often hear from management, ‘Don’t wor- 
ry. It’s just a temporary trend,’ ” says Jay 
Lorsch, a professor at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. “It is very hard, even for a very 
smart group of directors, to understand 
these things.” 

Morrison Knudsen directors scoffed 
last week at a New York Times report that 
their ties to a charity run by Mary Cunning- 
ham may have caused them to cast a blind 
eye on problems at the company. One 
director and the wives of three others sit 
on the board of the charity, called the Nur- 
turing Network, which helps pregnant 
young women find alternatives to abortion. 
“There is absolutely no conflict of interest 
there,” declares Gerard Roche, chairman of 
the executive-search firm Heidrick & Strug- 
gles, who serves on both the corporate and 
charity boards. “We never pulled our 
punches. We never had any inhibitions 
about reviewing Bill Agee’s performance.” 

Ultimately, it is Agee who must answer 

for both the financial and the personal 
disasters he leaves in his wake. Though 
secluded in Pebble Beach, he is not 
unscathed. “Nobody has lost more 
money on Morrison Knudsen than 
I have,” he recently told a friend. 
While his complete severance 
package is still being negotiat- 
ed, Agee remains the largest 
single holder of Morrison 
: \ Knudsen stock. Unless 
* the company’s remaining 
overseers can find a way 
back to solvency, Agee’s 
‘ ™ shares may soon be 
as devalued as_ his 
j reputation for business 
( acumen. = —Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett/Washing- 
ton and Patrick Dawson/Boise, 
with other bureaus 

















ON THE MONEY 


John Rothchild 


How Smart Is Warren Buffett? 


FRIEND OF MINE, WHO SHARES MY WEAKNESS FOR 

making ill-fated investments, recently bought a share 

of Berkshire Hathaway. That’s the flagship company 

of Warren Buffett, who recently surpassed Bill Gates 
as the nation’s richest human. Like many of us, Buffett start- 
ed with a modest bankroll, only he managed to turn his into 
$13 billion-plus. We've seen oil magnates, real estate 
moguls, shippers and robber barons at the top of the money 
heap, but Buffett is the first person to get there just by pick- 
ing stocks. 

While we've all been puttering around with our own 
portfolios, buying what Mario Gabelli likes, or last year’s lag- 
gards in the Dow, we could have been sitting on a few shares 
of Berkshire Hathaway and turned $1,000 into $1 million. 
That’s the return since 1969. I actually owned Berkshire for a 
stretch in the 1980s but sold it too soon. Buffett himself rarely 
sells too soon. A key element of his strategy is to buy compa- 
nies at favorable prices and sit on them. It’s the sitting part 
that Robert Hagstrom says most 
of us overlook. 

Hagstrom is a Philadelphia 
investment adviser and longtime 
fan of Buffett's. While other Buf- 
fett buffs were waiting for their 
hero to write a book that 
explains how he does it, Hag- 
strom came out of nowhere as a 
replacement author, The publi- 
cation last November of his 
book, The Warren Buffett Way, 
helped spark a sudden rise in 
the stock price of Berkshire 
Hathaway from $16,000 to a 
record $25,000 a share (this is 
no penny stock). Since Buffett 
owns 42% of Berkshire Hath- 
away, Hagstrom’s effort made 
Buffett $2 billion richer, at least 
temporarily. This is the biggest favor ever done to a subject 
by a writer, and Hagstrom has never even met Buffett. 

True to his instincts, the investor friend I mentioned 
earlier naturally waited for Hagstrom’s readers to bid up 
Buffett’s stock to an extravagant level before buying his first 
share. Had he read Hagstrom’s book beforehand, he might 
have thought better of it because another of Buffett’s rules is 
that you should pay sensible prices for things. 

Hagstrom’s detailed description of Buffett's modus 
operandi has caused a bit of confusion among Buffett follow- 
ers. Inspired by the book, a number cruncher at Standard & 
Poor's took all the attributes of a Buffett-type investment 
(consistent profitability, high return on equity, etc.) and pro- 
grammed a computer to spit out the names of the companies 
that qualified. Thirty did, but only two of those stocks are 
actually found in Buffett’s portfolio at Berkshire Hathaway. 
As the Standard & Poor’s computer sees it, most of Buffett's 
biggest holdings, with the exception of U.S. Tobacco and 
Coca-Cola, shouldn’t be there. This poses a problem: If you 





The sitting part: Buffett’s secret for market success 








want to invest like Buffett, do you buy the stocks he owns— 
or the stocks a computer says he ought to own? 

I recently met up with Hagstrom in New York. He says 
we could argue all day about how Buffett picks stocks and 
what a computer thinks about it. A lot of good investors own 
good stocks, but what makes Buffett a great investor is that he 
owns only a few stocks and sticks with them. Eighty percent 
of the gains in Berkshire Hathaway have come from just six 
issues. Year after year he holds them, long after the rest of us 
would have got tired of seeing them on a brokerage state- 
ment. The last time Buffett disposed of a major position was 
1986, when he dumped Handy & Harman, a precious-metals 
outfit, and Lear Siegler, an auto-parts manufacturer. Two 
years ago, he sold a third of his position in Capital Cities/ABC, 
and has since admitted that he made a mistake there. 

Buying and holding wouldn’t have worked with the 
clinkers in my portfolio, but Buffett doesn’t have too 
many clinkers, shih a? for USAir (another mistake 
. he recently acknowledged). Nei- 
ther, however, has he ever in- 
vested in the winningest stocks 
? in the country. None of his hold- 
; ings made the list of the top 50 
performers over the past 20 
years. So if he’s the winningest 
investor without having owned 
the winningest stocks, some- 
thing other than stock picking 
must have helped him. 

Hagstrom has _ recently 
joined forces with Joan Lamm- 
Tennant, a professor of finance 
at Villanova, to test whether 
buying and holding make any 
difference on portfolios that are 
randomly selected by Villanova’s 
computers. They tracked the 
performance of 3,000 fictional 
portfolios—some containing as few as 10 stocks, others as 
many as 150, going back 10 years. The upshot is that portfo- 
lios with the fewest stocks and the lowest turnover outper- 
form portfolios with more stocks and a higher turnover. And 
that’s without taking brokerage fees and taxes into account. 

In a second test, they took randomly selected portfolios 
of 10 stocks each and compared results with the average 
mutual fund over a 10-year stretch. Apparently, the random 
portfolios do just as well as the funds. Perhaps this explains 
why funds can’t come close to matching Buffett's record. 
Berkshire Hathaway resembles a fund, but since it isn’t one, 
Buffett has the freedom to be boring. 

Hagstrom’s next step is to launch a mutual fund, Focus 
Trust, based on Buffett's principles. It’s in registration and 
scheduled to be launched in April. The plan is to pick a few 
stocks that Buffett might want to own (though probably not 
the ones he does own) and hold onto them. The manage- 
ment fee will be very low, because with that strategy, the 
managers won't have much to do. a 
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By STEVE WULF 


HE BRONZE STATUE IN FRONT OF 
Chicago’s United Center came to life 
Friday night. Before his name was 
announced, before his signature was 
lasered onto the floor, the Bulls’ new 
shooting guard, No. 45, Michael Jordan, was 
greeted by a roar of joy that filled every inch 
of the new arena and lasted a coincidental 45 
seconds. Even the members of the Orlando 
Magic, the best team in the N.B.A., looked 
awestruck as Jordan took the floor in Chicago 
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for the first time in almost two years. A | 


crowd of 24,247 and a media contingent of 
450 were on hand to witness the historic 
game, and some seats went for as much as 
$2,000. Everyone was eager to see how the 
32-year-old legend would play against the 
likes of Penny Hardaway and Shaquille 
O'Neal. Was Jordan the same player whose 
statue reads, “The best there ever was”? 

Some 10 hours later and 200 miles south 
of Chicago, at least 300 journalists tried to 
stay warm under a crescent moon as they 
waited outside the Indiana Youth Center in 
Plainfield. They came from as far away as 
Brazil and Germany to watch prisoner 
No. 922335 emerge after three years of in- 
carceration for rape. The prisoner was Mike 
Tyson, once the No. 1 heavyweight in the 
world and a fighter some thought could be 
the best there ever was. Although everyone 
there knew he would get out at around 6 
a.m., they were eager for a sign that Tyson ei- 
ther was back in the fold of promoter Don 
King or had embraced Islam through the 
teaching of a local junior-high school teacher 
named Muhammad Siddeegq. To borrow two 
Oscar-nominated titles, it was the Lyin’ King 
vs. the Plainfield Redemption. To a man, the 
journalists decided that if Tyson’s limousine 
turned left out of the prison, he was headed 
for the mosque in Plainfield. If it turned 
right, he was on his way to the airport, a Lear 
jet and King’s clutches. 

These two coming-out parties had 
more in common than just time and place 
and the first names of the celebrants. Jor- 
dan and Tyson carry with them a charisma 
that can’t be explained 
simply by their abilities. 
Ruth, Tilden, Palmer, Jim 
Brown, Ali: those would 
be their tablemates. 

The two champs are 
very different, of course. 
Jordan belongs on a 
pedestal, and Tyson be- 
longed behind bars. But 
they're not as simple as 
good guy and bad guy. 
We tend to overlook Jor- 
dan’s foibles, e.g. his 
gambling habits, just as 
we forget that Tyson was 
once capable of compas- 
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FREE AT LAST: Tyson, with Don 
King, at his release on Saturday 


B SPORT 


TWO CHAMP 


Michaels Tyson and Jordan celebrate quite different 


sion and erudition. There is little doubt 
that basketball and boxing can use them, 
but as a society we may need them even 
more, as hero and antihero, Luke Skywalk- 
er and Darth Vader, Air and Iron. 

In Chicago, Jordan’s 
return has been positively 
® biblical. He has been men- 
8 tioned in the same breath 
3 as Moses (leading the Bulls 
out of the wilderness), Je- 
sus (second coming) and 
the prodigal son. In the 
days before he announced, 
“I'm back,” mothers and 
fathers would bring their 


in suburban Deerfield, IIli- 
nois, where the Bulls prac- 
tice, just to see Jordan’s red 
Corvette. And it wasn’t just 
Chicago that was devoted 
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to Michael. When the news of the return of 
Qiao Dan (pronounced tshoo dun) was an- 
nounced over loudspeakers at an army bas- 
ketball game in Beijing on March 19, players 
and fans alike cheered wildly. 

That day Jordan made his debut against 
the Indiana Pacers, and though he shot only 
7 of 28, he moved well considering he had 
been playing baseball for a year. The game, 
on NBC, was the most-watched regular- 
season N.B.A. game in history. Three nights 


later, in his final appearance in the soon-to- 


be-scrapped Boston Garden, he scored 27 
points in just 26 minutes. His performance 
was nearly as impressive as the 63 points he 


| scored in a 1986 play-off game on the same 
infants to the Berto Center | 


parquet floor. 

Greatness has a price, though. For some 
fans, it was the four-figure ticket. Jordan’s 
touching sentiment on his change of uni- 
form numbers—he didn’t want to wear his 
old 23 if his late father couldn’t see it—was 


somewhat diminished by the fact that even 
as he played his first game, the Champion 
sportswear company was turning out Jor- 
dan 45 jerseys. Sometimes with Jordan, you 
don’t know where the reality ends and the 
commercial begins. Asked what playing mi 
nor-league baseball did for him, he said, “It 
helped me realize what was important to 
me. It was like going to my guru.” The ref- 
erence, of course, was to the Gatorade ad in 
which a guru advises him, “Life is a sport 
Drink it up.” At $1 for a 12-oz. bottle in 
Plainfield, Indiana 

Actually, the guru is wrong. Sport is a 
parquet floor, with crossing patterns of ex- 
cellence and exploitation. Tyson's story is 
perhaps the best example of that. When 
legendary boxing maestro Cus D'Amato 
yson in an upstate New York 
1e was a bad kid from Brook- 
didn’t exactly turn him into a 
lid channel Tyson's aggression 





discovered 
reformator 
lyn. D’Amat 
saint, but he 


homecomings a few hours and 200 miles apart 





into boxing. D’Amato died in 1985, but 
Tyson continued to improve as a fighter and 
as a human being. After he knocked out 
Pinklon Thomas in their 1987 champi- 
onship fight, Tyson went over to his oppo- 
nent to see if he was okay 
Then he hugged trainer 
Kevin Rooney and man 
ager Jimmy Jacobs. When 
Don King came over to 
hug him, Tyson wanted 
nothing to do with him. 
But that was then. In 
1988 Tyson’s life spun out 
of control. There was the 
marriage to Robin Givens, 
the death of Jacobs, a pact 
with King, a car crash, the 
firing of Rooney. By the 
time Tyson fought 42-to-l 
underdog Buster Douglas 
in February of 1990, he 
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CAN IT BE MAGIC? Jordan in 
Friday's 106-99 loss to Orlando 


was out of shape, and Douglas KO’d him in 
the 10th round. 

Then came the fateful Miss Black 
America pageant in Indianapolis in July 
"91. That is where and when Tyson terror- 
ized and raped a star-struck contestant 
named Desiree Washington. On March 
26, 1992, he began serving his six-year 
sentence. When King was recently asked 
if Tyson had any money left from the mil- 
lions in purses he earned, the promoter 
replied, “Farmers count on last 
year’s crops.” 

Tyson couldn’t fight in prison, but that 
hasn't prevented people from fighting over 
him. In the week before Tyson’s release, 
both King’s people and the Muslims claimed 
that he would follow them. Playing off the fa- 
mous plea—“No mas, no mds”—of Roberto 
Duran, King aide Mike Marley said, “No 
mosque, no mosque.” 

No matter who Tyson hooks up with, 
there is every expectation that the 28-year- 
old will once again regain at least one of the 
many heavyweight titles. “The division is 
such a joke,” says Rooney, “that Tyson could 
fight tomorrow and win the title. But that’s 
not the question. The question is whether he 
can be as good as he once was.” 

That's also the question for Jordan. He 
is 32, and his Bulls were no match for the 
young Magic Friday night, losing 106-99. 
But Jordan has this going for him: He is his 
own harshest critic. “It was disappointing. 
I didn’t play the type of basketball they've 
seen me play.” You would have thought he 
had scored five points. He actually scored 
21, with eight assists. As he walked out of 
the press conference, one sportswriter 
said, “Elvis has left the building.” 

Tyson left his building at 5:20 a.m. The 
slim ex-champ got into King’s limousine, 
wearing a dark suit and a white kufi, an Is- 
lamic head covering. Would the limo turn 
right to the airport, or left to the mosque a 
few miles away? 

It went left, at which point a comic 
chase ensued, with four helicopters and 
scores of rental cars in hot pursuit. To 
avoid the local policemen who had 
blocked the entrance to 
the imposing Islamic 

Center of North America, 
2 the reporters scurried 
across a frosted meadow. 
But once inside, shoes re- 
moved, they got 
than just a scoop. They 
heard pray out 
loud, saw a wobbling but 
still imposing Muham- 
mad Ali and learned a lit- 
tle about a religion. 

They also saw a few 
young wor shippers wear'- 
ing Michael Jordan 
jerseys & 


can't 


more 


Tyson 


By NANCY GIBBS 


URING THE THREE MONTHS IN 

1993 when she was sleeping with 

her English professor, Lisa Topol 

lost 18 pounds. She lost interest in 

her classes at the University of 

Pennsylvania, lost her reputation 
as an honor student and wondered if she 
was losing her mind. If she tried to break 
up, she thought, he could ruin her aca- 
demic career. Then she made some phone 
calls and learned a bit more about the pro- 
fessor she had come to view as a predator. 
In June she will tell her story in federal 
court, but even before a verdict is ren- 
dered, the case has prompted Penn to con- 
sider more stringent rules on student- 
teacher sex. Depending on the outcome of 
her trial, love life on campus may never be 
the same. 

Lisa was a senior at the University of 
Pennsylvania when she found herself em- 
broiled in an affair with a young English 
professor named Malcolm Woodfield. His 
tastes ran to whips and riding crops, she 
told Philadelphia magazine, and when she 
tried to get out of the relationship, the pro- 
fessor bullied her into continuing. She 
need not worry about flunking his course, 
she recalls his saying, because “your grade 
is not based on your work anyway.” 

In March 1993 Lisa finally told another 
English professor about the affair; encour- 
aged by assistant ombudsman Gulbun 
O'Connor, Topol charged Woodfield with 
sexual harassment. A university ethics 
committee supported her allegation that 
Woodfield had abused his academic pow- 
er. The embattled professor resigned last 
April, after admitting that he once slept 
with Topol and engaged in “unethical con- 
duct,” though he has denied the other 
details of their affair. 

But Topol has since taken her case 
even further, in a gesture that is rattling 
the teeth of campus administrators every- 
where. Topol had heard rumors that 
Woodfield had been in trouble before, and 
she began asking questions. Before coming 
to Penn, she learned, he had taught at 
Bates College in Maine, where some stu- 
dents had also accused him of harassment, 
but he was allowed to leave quietly in 1991, 
with the recommendations that helped 
him land the Penn job. 

Topol has since filed civil suits not 
only against Woodfield and Penn but 
against Bates as well for failing to warn 
Penn of Woodfield’s record. Having sup- 
ported her before, Penn has reversed 
course: in a pretrial memorandum filed in 
February, Penn charges that the affair 
“grew out of her strong sexual attraction to 
and romantic feelings for Woodfield.” 
Penn has asked for her diary to prove her 
consent; meanwhile, says Topol’s lawyer, 
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Romancing the: 


Rattled by lawsuits, colleges are cracking down on faculty 


Alice Ballard, Bates is trying to get records 
from her psychotherapist. 

In the midst of this furor, the Penn fac- 
ulty executive committee has called for 
tougher rules against faculty-student 
romances; it wants to amend the policy 
that calls such relationships “unethical” so 
that it would prohibit professors from dat- 
ing students under their supervision. For 
her part, Topol doubts this will do any 
good. “I can’t imagine how any student 
would come forward after seeing what 
Penn has done to me,” she says. “Penn’s 
response has done nothing but make the 
wounds deeper and more painful.” 

Penn thus becomes the latest school to 
turn itself inside out over an issue that 
dates back to Abelard and Heloise. 
Through the years so many professors have 
romanced and often married their students 
that it seems a quaint, even hypocritical 
3, 1995 
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exercise to suddenly try to stop them. “If 
this policy were applied retroactively,” 
remarks Penn history professor Alan Kors, 
who married one of his students 20 years 
ago, “I think a third of the faculty would 
have resigned.” 

It has been easy for some critics to cast 
efforts to legislate sexual mores on campus 
as the latest prudish gambit of a feminist 
police state. But the universities that have 
tackled this issue are actually engaged in a 
practical—rather than an_ ideological— 
enterprise: they are trying to prevent law- 
suits. In fact, in this era of heightened sen- 
sitivity, the legal pressures are coming 
from all sides. Even as Penn wrestles with 
the Topol case, another Penn professor, 
economist David Cass, is charging that the 
university has sexually harassed him by 
asking him about his relationship with a 
former student and then denying him a 





»—student love affairs 


post to head the department's graduate 
program. Last week Cass was busy circu- 
lating a petition to try to block the new 
rules. “I resent the fact that because I’m 
standing up for my privacy people are 


drawing an inference that I’m some kind of 


lecher who has had numerous affairs,” he 
says. 

Administrators respond that they are 
merely extending to the university the 
same strictures that apply in the work- 
place: when there is power involved, 
whether between boss and employee or 
teacher and student, a sexual relationship 
opens the door to extortion, exploitation 
and favoritism. Drawing the lines more 
boldly, they argue, will protect friendly fac- 
ulty from oversensitive students, as well as 
vulnerable students from 
professors 

The potential for misunderstandings 


lascivious 


committee said, and Maas 


CAMPUS DEBATE: At Penn, left, and other 
universities, student opinion is divided on 
banning student-teacher relationships 


was amply illustrated this winter at Cornell, 
where the faculty ethics committee 
charged that Professor James Maas, a star 
of the psychology department, harassed 
four of his former students by hugging and 
kissing them, buying them expensive pres- 
ents and making suggestive remarks. Maas 
calls his behavior affectionate and inno- 
cent, an effort to make Cornell a more 
“warm and caring place”; the angry stu- 
dents call it unwelcome and intimidating. 
Cornell, with no written policy on student- 
faculty romance, had a typically equivocal 
response: the popular professor was 
stripped of a $25,000 teaching award that 
he had received in 1993—honoring him for, 
among other things, creating an “atmos- 
phere of intimacy” in his enormous lecture 
courses—and told to go and sin no more. 
Any more complaints, the 


would lose his job. 
Harvard claims to 
have instituted the first 
restrictions on faculty- 
student relations in 1984, 
followed by the University 
of Iowa in 1986. But the 
most draconian proposal 
was debated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia two 
years ago, where the fac- 
ulty considered a total ban 
on student-teacher _liai- 
sons, even if the individu- 
als were from different 
departments. “The major- 
ity of the faculty agreed, 
but they weren’t happy 
about more rules,” says 
Richard Rorty, a Virginia 
philosophy professor. In 
the end Virginia fell into 
the mainstream and ap- 
proved rules that simply 
“discourage” relationships 
in situations where there 
could be favoritism or the 
appearance of abuse. 
According to a survey 
by Cynara Stites, a clinical 
social worker at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, pro- 
fessors themselves admit 
the potential for exploita- 
tion in such romances: 9 
out of 10 agreed that a stu- 
dent who breaks up with 
a professor risks “unfair 
reprisals.” More than half 
the male faculty members 
agreed that a professor 
who sleeps with a student 
he supervises is taking 
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advantage of her. “There’s a real risk of her 
losing her entire academic career,” explains 
Stites. “It undermines her self-confidence. 
She doesn’t know whether [her success is] 
based on her lover or based on merit.” 

Moreover, the damage of such an 
affair can extend far beyond the people 
directly involved. Undoing it is “like 
unscrambling eggs,” says Susan Mask, 
assistant to the president of the Universi- 
ty of Iowa. “It creates serious problems 
for the faculty. It can fracture a depart- 
ment. The damage has to be weighed 
against the fun.” 

Yet many professors insist that even a 
limited ban can’t work; others think it 
shouldn’t be tried. Most college students, 
after all, are legal adults, capable of con- 
sent, and a university of all places should 
respect personal liberty. Professor bell 
hooks at City College in New York, who 
had affairs with professors while a student 

sa ; and once became the 

z lover of a younger man 
after she had taught him, 
says, “No feminist thinks 
that banning abortions 
would keep women from 
having them. So why do 
we think that banning 
relationships between fac- 
ulty and students will 
keep them from having 
them?” 

Barry Dank, a soci- 
ologist at California State 
University at Long Beach 
who argues that such pro- 
hibitions “infantilize” stu- 
dents, has formed a loose- 
ly knit group of about 100 
professors and_ students 
called Consenting <Aca- 
demics for Sexual Equity. 
He believes the spread of 
campus rules on romance 
will leave professors less 
accessible to students. “It’s 
creating a paranoia that is 
really affecting whatever 
is left of an academic com- 
munity,” he says. 

But Stites, for one, is 
confident that “once fac- 
ulty members know 
where the line is, peo- 
ple can relax about nor- 
mal mentoring, normal 
faculty-student _ relation- 
ships. If they do not know 
where the line is, they 
will not feel safe to do 
anything that might be 
misconstrued.” —Reported 
by Sharon E. Epperson/New 
York and Bonnie |. Rochman/ 
Richmond 
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@ MEDICINE 


The Disturbing Case of the 


Cure That Killed the Patient 


A death at a Boston hospital raises the question, Are 
frazzled doctors making too many fatal mistakes? 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





F ANYONE KNEW HOW TO GET THE BEST 
medical treatment, it was Betsy 
Lehman. A health columnist who had 
worked at the Boston Globe since 1982, 
she had covered everything from leading- 
edge research to the finer points of a physi- 
cian’s bedside manner. When she learned 
she had an advanced case of breast cancer, 
she carefully studied her options and chose 
to undergo an experimental treatment of- 
fered at the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute, 
a prestigious hospital affiliated with Har- 
vard Medical School. Tragically, the 39- 
year-old mother of two died in December. 
But as a front-page story in the Globe dis- 
closed last week, her death was not 
the result of her disease. The cause 
was a huge overdose of a powerful 
anticancer drug accidentally ad- 
ministered by the hospital’s staff. 
Lehman’s case is just one of 
a spate of medical foul-ups that 
have made headlines in recent 
weeks. In two Florida incidents, a 
doctor amputated the wrong foot 
of a diabetic man, and a hospital 
worker mistakenly turned off a 
stroke victim’s breathing machine. 
In Michigan a surgeon doing a mas- 
tectomy removed a woman's 
healthy breast instead of the dis- 
eased one. Are these isolated, if hor- 
rifying, events? Or could they be 
harbingers of a deadly trend? 
Though no statistical evidence 
shows that malpractice is on the 
rise, state licensing boards have 
stepped up their investigations of 
doctors. According to Public Citi- 
zen’s Health Research Group, the 
number of physicians who have had 
their licenses revoked, suspended 
or restricted rose from 1,974 in 1992 
to 2,190 in 1993, an 11% increase. 
Still under intense investiga- 
tion, Lehman’s death appears to 
have resulted from a mathematical 
error that wasn’t discovered until 
February, when two clerks under- 
took a routine review of her case. 
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As thousands of cancer patients know well, 
standard chemotherapy involves figuring 
outa treatment that is aggressive enough to 
destroy a tumor without also killing the pa- 
tient. For each person, doctors must calcu- 
late how much drug to use in relation to the 
individual's size and body weight. 

Once malignant cells have spread be- 
yond their original location, however, tradi- 
tional chemotherapy is usually much less 
successful at producing a cure. In an at- 
tempt to develop a treatment for these 
more advanced cases, the researchers at 
Dana-Farber have been experimenting 
with levels of antitumor agents that are 
much higher than those normally pre- 
scribed. In Lehman’s case, the treatment 





Medical errors in American hospitals 
may result in 80,000 deaths each year. 


TOO BIG A DOSE: Because of a simple miscalculation, 
Lehman got four times the right amount of medication 
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was to last four days, and the amount given 
during each 24-hour period was supposed to 
be barely shy of lethal. The physician in 
charge of figuring out her daily dosage, 
whose identity has not been released, ap- 
parently made the mistake of writing down 
the amount that should have been given 
over the whole four-day period. 

Still, all hospitals double-check the 
dosage of chemotherapy drugs that are giv- 
en to a patient—and Dana-Farber is no ex- 
ception. According to Gina Vild, a hospital 
spokeswoman, once the physician has 
written the order, Dana-Farber’s rules re- 
quire two pharmacists to verify it. “Phar- 
macist 1 is supposed to check it and, yes, is 
supposed to make the calculations him- 
self,” she told Time. He then “gives it to 
Pharmacist 2, who looks at it and checks it” 
before sending the drug to the patient's 
room. When the order for Lehman came 
through, neither pharmacist caught the 
mistake in dosage. 

Even at the bedside, there was still a 
chance for someone to realize that some- 
thing had gone desperately wrong. 
Lehman’s blood tests showed abnormal 
readings, and her electrocardiogram indi- 
cated enormous stresses on her heart. “She 
was vomiting sheets of tissue,” her husband 
Robert Distel told the Globe. “(The doctors] 
said this was the worst they had ever seen.” 

But they considered Lehman’s vio- 
® Jent reaction to be normal for such 
an aggressive treatment. All told, at 
least five hospital staff members 
failed to figure out that their thera- 
py was killing her. 

Dana-Farber has acknowl- 
edged full responsibility for Leh- 
man’s death, as well as the perma- 
nent heart damage of another 
woman who managed to survive an 
identical fourfold overdose. In ad- 
dition to ordering an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, the hospital’s top 
physician has mandated additional 
precautions against such egregious 
mistakes. Staff members have 
been reassigned, and the pharma- 
cy’s computer program has been 
modified so that drugs cannot be 
dispensed over preset limits. 

Unfortunately, as long as doc- 
tors are human, treatment blun- 
ders can never be eliminated en- 
tirely. “With 4 million patients a 
day visiting physicians, it’s in- 
evitable if inexcusable that mis- 
takes will be made,” says Dr. 
James Todd of the American Med- 
ical Association. Three large stud- 
ies over the past 30 years have 
documented a distressingly con- 
sistent rate of medical mishaps in 
the U.S. By one measure, such 
negligence in American hospitals 


may result in 80,000 deaths each year. 

That toll is a sign to some critics that 
improvement is needed in the systems that 
hospitals use to catch errors and review 
doctors’ performance. “You would not walk 
on an airplane if you did not know that 
there are safety checks 
and backups and back- 
ups of the backups,” says 
Dr. Sidney Wolfe, head 
of the Health Research 
Group. Hospitals need 
just as many fail-safe 
mechanisms, he says so 
that even if one or two 
fail, the third one catch- 
es the mistake.” 

In some fatal cases, 





UNKIND CUT: 
Doctors took it is hard to know if 


malpractice was involved. 
off Florida's Even the most routine 
Willie King procedures can go awry, 
whether or not doctors are at fault. New 
York City was stunned last week by the 
news that a four-year-old girl had died fol- 
lowing a tonsillectomy, an operation that is 
almost never deadly, Like 100,000 other 
Americans each year, Desiree Wade was 


the wrong foot 


sent home a few hours after the surgery, 
which was performed at St. Luke’s hospital 
in Manhattan. She developed a fever and 
became increasingly sick. Her coughs ap- 
parently tore open the surgical wounds in 
her throat, and she bled to death. There is 
no evidence that the surgeon did anything 
wrong, but state health officials are investi 
gating whether the child received the 
proper follow-up care. 

If a tonsillectomy can go bad, imagine 
all the things that can happen with a bone- 
marrow transplant, a coronary-bypass op- 
eration or an experiment in gene therapy 
As medicine has become more complex 
and the pace of technological change has 
accelerated, the opportunities for errot 
have multiplied. And when doctors are 
constantly testing new treatments, as they 
are at Dana-Farber, they cannot fall back 
on years of experience, 

Factor in the new pressure to control 
costs, and doctors are in a real bind. The 
medical profession sees increased danger 
in the new era of managed care, in which 
hospitals and clinics must treat more pa 
tients more quickly with smaller staffs. “In 
the rush for cost containment, the caliber of 
the health-care team may be decreasing 
warns the A.M.A.’s Todd. 

The challenge ahead will be to deliv- 
er care at a reasonable price without 
compromising safety. Perhaps the only 
benefit of highly publicized cases like 
Betsy Lehman's is that they will spur hos- 
pitals to strengthen the safeguards need- 
ed to keep such tragedies as uncommon 
as possible Reported by Lawrence Mondi 
and Alice Park/New York and Rod Paul/Boston 








@ SCIENCE 


Jeepers! Creepy Peepers! 


Fruit flies with eyes in all the wrong places are 
helping biologists understand how evolution works 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 


MAGINE A CREATURE WITH EYES EVERY- 
where—on the top of its head, on its 
chest, on its knees. Surely it must have 
leaped out of a monster movie, you say 
or the caverns of ancient myth. But, no, this 
strange beast crawled—actually it flew 
out of the pages of the august journal Sci 
ence last week. In a new study, researchers 
from the University of Basel in Switzerland 
described how they genetically engineered 
swarms of bizarre fruit flies—not as an at- 
tention-grabbing stunt but as part of a seri- 
ous effort to understand how nature fash- 
ions something as magnificent as an eye 





SCRAMBLED GENES: These 
insects were engineered 
to develop extra eyes on 
heads and legs 


Scientists have long considered the 
highly variable organ of vision—from the 
kaleidoscopic eyes of insects to the gleam- 
ing eyes of cats—to be one of the greatest 
puzzles among all the structures invented 
by evolution. Did biology draw up a blue 
print for eyes many times? Or are all eyes 
assembled according to the same rules? 

lo find out developmental biologist 
Walter Gehring and two colleagues fo- 
cused on a gene known as eyeless. Fruit 
flies that lacked this gene, they knew, failed 
to develop eyes. But the researchers want- 
ed to know more about the powers of eye- 
less. So they inserted multiple copies of the 


gene into minuscule fruit-fly embryos, and 
the results were no less than eerie. The flies 
grew normal eyes—sparkling red, like 
multifaceted rubies—but they were all 
over: on the legs, the wings, the antennae. 
There were up to 14 eyes per fly 

The news stunned developmental biol- 
ogists around the world. For until now, no 
one suspected that the eyeless gene was 
so powerful, capable of taking precedence 
over other genes, like those responsible 
for elaborating wings and legs. That an eye 
might partly form on a limb made sense, 
but not so perfect an eye, complete with 
all its light receptors. Marvels William 
McGinnis, a Yale University biologist: “All 
you have to do, it seems, is switch 
on the eyeless gene, and you get 
these beautiful eyes.” 

Structurally, observes McGin- 
nis, insect eyes are very different 
from the eyes of humans and oth- 
er vertebrates. For instance, fruit- 
fly eyes are compound, meaning 
they are composed of many (in this 
case 800) individual units, each 
with its own miniature lens. The 
difference between a mouse eye, 
say, and a fruit-fly eye is so enor- 
mous that many scientists have ar 
gued that the genetic programs 
responsible for creating different 
kinds of eyes must have evolved 
independently. 

Yet when Gehring and his team 
replaced eyeless with a gene that 
controls eye development in mice, 
they found that the mouse gene also 
produced flies with multiple eyes. 
rhe implication was inescapable: 
the mammalian gene and the fly 
gene are so closely related that they 
are almost certainly derived from a 
precursor gene in a common ancestor— 
quite possibly some sort of sea-dwelling 
worm that lived 500 million or so years ago. 
“What does this mean?” asks molecular biol- 
ogist Charles Zuker, of the Howard Hughes 
Institute in San Diego, with a half smile. “It 
means that we are basically just big flies.” 

The buzz Gehring created is unlikely to 
simmer down anytime soon. For master 
control genes like eyeless, which span the 
vertebrate and invertebrate worlds, are 
keys to millions of years of evolution, and 
scientists are already racing to find more of 
these revealing snippets of DNA With 
reporting by David Bjerklie/New York 
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@ HEALTH 


To Know Your Own Fate 


A test for early Alzheimer’s disease may create a 
dilemma for patients unless treatments are found 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 


OR MOST PEOPLE, A MOMENTARY LAPSE 

of memory seems no 

than getting the hiccups. But Los 

Angeles attorney Sally Weinper shud- 
ders every time she misplaces a file or 
draws a mental blank on a fine point of 
law. Weinper, 54, has already 
watched three aunts die of Alz- 
heimer’s disease. And now her 
mother is suffering from this 
terrifying illness that slowly de- 
stroys the brain and mind. “Be 
cause I know I’m at risk,” Wein 
per says, “this insidious threat 
runs through every day of my 
life. To be trapped in your body 
but not be able to formulate 
words or recognize your own 
children, to be 
your friends, to give up your 
dignity to me it seems like 
hell on earth.” 

Until recently, medical re- 
searchers could offer sympathy 
and little else to the 4 million 
Alzheimer's patients in the U.S. 
Not only did physicians have 


more serious 


isolated from 


few ideas about the cause of the 
disease, but they even had 
trouble diagnosing it. Now that 
situation is changing. In the 
future, suggests a_ tantalizing 
study reported last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa 
tion, doctors may be able to identify indi 
viduals in the earliest stages of the illness 
years or even decades before any noticeable 
decline in intellectual ability. 

But such a test could create a dilemma 
of a different sort: do people really want to 
know that Alzheimer’s lies in their future 
when medicine can 
there’s no way of controlling what happens 
to you,” observes University of lowa neu 
rologist Dr. Antonio Damasio, 
unclear that early diagnosis provides an 


offer no 


then it’s 


advantage. What you're probably going to 
do is worry yourself sick.” 

: The possibility of early diagnosis aris- 
es from advanced brain-mapping technol 
ogy and new insights into the genetics of 
Alzheimer’s. In recent years, researchers 

= have learned that the disease is linked to 
the presence of a gene called Apo-I4. But 
the gene does not always trigger the ill 
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cure? “If 


ness; people with one copy of the gene 


have perhaps a 50% chance of getting 
Alzheimer’s, and for those with two copies 
the likelihood rises to about 90% by age 
80. In no cases can geneticists reliably 
predict at what age the disease will start. 
The research published last week 
offers hope for a more precise test. Led by 





HAUNTED FAMILY: “This threat runs through my life,” says Weinper, 
whose mother is battling an iliness that destroys the mind 


Dr. Gary Small, a UCLA psychiatrist, the 
study focused on a small group of middle 
aged volunteers, all of whom had relatives 
with Alzheimer’s and who complained of 
mild memory problems themselves. First 
the researchers drew blood samples to 
test for the presence ot the Apo-E4 gene. 
Then they used a PET scanner (positron 
emission tomography) to record each pa- 
tient’s pattern of brain activity. After a 





TELLTALE PET SCAN: A diseased brain, 
left, shows less activity than a normal one 
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computer sifted through the data, a strik- 
ing correlation emerged. A group of 12 
individuals who had inherited Apo-E4 
showed diminished activity, particularly 
in the parietal region of the brain—a 
region that is dramatically impaired by 
Alzheimer’s—when compared with other 
patients who did not have the gene. If 
those results are supported by larger 
studies, and if brain-scanning techniques 
are refined, then doctors may be able to 
test for early-stage Alzheimer’s within a 
few years. 

But what about a treatment? So far, 
just a single drug—tacrine—is approved 
for use against Alzheimer’s. Tacrine offers 
only a slight, temporary easing of symp- 
toms. On the horizon, however, are reme- 
that 


dies may prove more 
promising. There is evidence, 
> for instance, that estrogen- 


replacement therapy for post- 
menopausal women may pro- 
brain from the 
~ disease. Likewise, anti-inflam- 
matory drugs used to allay dis- 
eases caused by out-of-control 
immune systems—such as 
rheumatoid arthritis and 
lupus—may be able to slow the 
progression of Alzheimer’s. 
Most encouraging of all, Duke 
University researchers recently 
joined forces with the pharma- 
ceutical giant Glaxo to design a 
drug that mimics the beneficial 
effects of another version of 
the Apo-E4 gene. Such thera- 
pies have the best chance of 
being effective, researchers 
agree, if they are given in the 
early stages of the disease. 

That may be reason enough 
for potential patients to get test- 
ed and know where they stand. 
Not so long ago, observes Dr. Mark Siegler 
a University of Chicago medical ethicist, 
many doctors concealed a cancer diagnosis 
from patients, fearing that their psycholog- 
ical pain would be unbearable. That prac- 
tice ended, however, as effective treat- 
ments started to arrive. “Maybe,” says 
Siegler, “the 1990s will be for Alzheimer’s 
disease what the 1970s were for cancer, a 
time of rising hope and an expectation that 
a diagnosis is not invariably terminal.” 
says Siegler, there is often 


tect cells 


Besides 
great value to knowing one’s fate even 
when nothing can be done to escape it. 
Consider the example of Sally Weinper. 
“I'm taking stock of my life,” she says 
While I’m still in a cogent frame of mind 
I'd like to spend more time with my fami- 
ly and friends. I want to smell the roses 
now because I may not be able to recog 
nize them later on.” —With reporting by 
Lawrence Mondi/New York 





@ TECHNOLOGY 


Vice Raid on the Net 


The Senate Commerce Committee wants to ban 
porno in cyberspace. But is it constitutional? 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 





N SATURDAY NIGHTS, BRANDY’S 

Babes, “the World’s First Cyber 

Brothel,” cruise the Internet. Ac- 

cording to their literature—which is 
pretty hard to miss if you’re online—the 
Babes hang out in a public “chat” zone and, 
if you're lucky, will accompany you to a pri- 
vate place where you can swap dirty mes- 
sages. And while they're online, you can 
tap into another computer and view their 
fescennine photos, which are supposedly 
updated every six minutes. Tricia, one of 
the Babes, promises more nymphotech is 
on the way, involving a video camera 
hooked up to the net—and a telephone and 
a Babe, which are not. “We are going to try 
new things related to computers and sex,” 
Tricia wrote. “Brandy's girls just want to 
have fun.” 

But what's fun for Brandy’s girls may 
soon be fodder for cyber vice squads. Late 
last week, as part of an omnibus bill that 
would overhaul telecommunications policy 
for the first time in more than 60 years, the 
Senate Commerce Committee proposed a 
ban on pornography in cyberspace. The 
plan, known as the Communications De- 
cency Act of 1995, would make it a crime, 
punishable by up to $100,000 and two 


years in jail, to transmit “obscene, lewd, | 


lascivious, filthy or indecent” images, 


E-mail, text files and any other form of | 


communication online. 

Bye-bye Brandy, babe. Hello law-and- 
order on the electronic frontier. “In its sim- 
plest form, we are taking the antismut and 
antipornography laws that have long been 
in place with the telephone and the mails, 
and applying them to the information su- 
perhighway,” says Senator Jim Exon, the 


Nebraska Democrat who sponsored the de- | 


cency act. “I want to make the information 
superhighway as safe as possible for kids.” 
Even staunch defenders of free speech 
admit that cyberspace has red-light dis- 
tricts unsuitable for young Elroy Jetson. 
And there’s no bouncer to keep out minors. 
Sexual content is scattered throughout 
Usenet, the collection of more than 5,000 
special-interest public forums on the Inter- 
net, and accessible as well to users of large 
commercial providers such as America On- 
line. One of the best-read sections of 
Usenet is alt.sex, a newsgroup so popular it 
has spawned more than 60 offshoots, from 








alt.sex.bestiality.barney to alt.sex.woody- 
allen. Half a dozen other Usenet groups also 
store free, X-rated images that users can 
download and view on their computers. On 
the multimedia portion of the Internet 
known as the Web, Penthouse and others 
serve up free, frontally nude cyber-pinups. 
Those sites are frequently jammed beyond 
capacity. (Last year a Carnegie Mellon 
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THE END OF SEX: The online world has 
proliferated without outside regulation. Is 
it time to start “civilizing” the frontier? 
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graduate student surveying sex on the In- 
ternet determined that 450,620 porno- 
graphic images and text files had been 
downloaded 6,432,297 times in six months. 
And that’s just in America.) 

Needless to say, the Exon amend- 
ment has inflamed many of those down- 
loaders, as well as civil libertarians, who 
say it’s not only unconstitutional, but it’s 
also ridiculous. Enforcing a local smut or- 
dinance on the unbounded Internet, they 
say, is akin to ordering dandelions to quit 
floating their spore. How do you control a 
decentralized network of more than 
50,000 interconnected networks? How 
do you censor information when it flows 
down infinite paths among 30 million 
computers? The Exon amendment’s so- 
lution, which absolves online providers 
from having to police their networks, is to 
bring the Internet and the rest of the on- 
line world under closer federal jurisdic- 
tion. “This is grounded in a vast igno- 
rance of Internet communications,” says 
Mike Godwin, counsel for the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation in Washington. 

Godwin and other lawyers say the 
Exon amendment wobbles because it 
stands on a 1988 “dial-a-porn” law that 
banned “obscene and indecent” phone 
services. That law, which was also enact- 
ed by Congress to protect children, was 
partly struck down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court as being overly broad. It strayed 
beyond the well-defined notion of ob- 
scenity into the netherland of indecency. 
Obscenity involves “sexually graphic ma- 
terial that is grossly offensive to contem- 
porary community standards and has no 
significant scientific, literary or artistic 
value,” explains Laurence Tribe, the Har- 
vard University Law School professor 


| who helped upend the dial-a-porn case. 
| But what does indecency mean? Not to 


mention lewd and filthy? The Exon 
amendment could suffer the same fate. 

“There is a legitimate interest to 
make it possible for parents to control the 
upbringing of their children and not have 
it all screwed up by invaders from cyber- 
space,” Tribe says. But that interest 
might be better served by online service 
providers offering parents ways to screen 
information at home rather than by hav- 
ing the government ban it outright. 

Exon stresses that his amendment is 
but a small part of the telecommunica- 
tions bill, which would deregulate the na- 
tion’s local and long-distance telephone 
and cable companies. Should the bill get 
through Congress this year—and many 
observers believe it stands a good 
chance—it is expected to accelerate the 
construction of high-speed, broad-band 
networks that will reach into every home. 
Even Brandy’s. With reporting by 
Suneel Ratan/Washington 
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@ ART 


THE SPOILS OF 


Russia’s new displays of art looted from Germany reignite a debate over who rightfully ¢ 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 





HORTLY AFTER THE FALL OF NAZI 

Germany in May 1945, a young 

Russian field engineer named 

Victor Baldin was poking through 

the cellars of Karnzow Castle, just 
north of Berlin, where he and other Sovi- 
et Army officers were billeted. By the dim 
light of a candle, he found several bulging 
portfolios of drawings and watercolors. 
Their names leaped out at him: Diirer, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Gogh. Amazed 
at the discovery, Baldin begged his offi- 
cers for transport space to carry this aban- 
doned trove back to the Soviet Union—to 
no avail. There was no room on the trucks, 
and the brigade was pulling out in the 
morning. 

Fearful that his find would be lost for- 
ever in the chaos of occupation, Baldin 
worked all night, removing 362 of the 
drawings from their mattes and packing 
them, as best he could, in a suitcase. They 
went with him, locked up, all the way out 
of Germany; finally, in 
January 1946, he 
turned them over to 
the state restoration 
workshops at Zagorsk 
(now Sergeyev Posad), 
near Moscow, and was 
able to take a long look 
at them. “I was sur- 
prised by what I saw,” 
Baldin recalls a half- 
century later. “All the 
masters of Europe, 
from 14 different 
countries. They had to 
be saved, but I also 
knew they had to be 
returned. This collec- 
tion wasn’t mine; it 
belonged to the cul- 
ture of humanity.” 


It belonged, in fact, toa German mu- | 


seum—the Kunsthalle in Bremen—and 
was part of a group of some 1,700 draw- 
ings, 50 paintings and 3,000 prints that 
had been squirreled away for safety in 
Schloss Karnzow. Baldin made a careful 
inventory of the drawings he had taken 
and arranged for their transfer to his fu- 
ture place of work, the Shusev State Sci- 
entific Research Museum of Architecture 
in Moscow. And there they remained, un- 
seen, under wraps, for 45 years. When 
Baldin became director of the museum in 
1963, he began to petition first Leonid 
Brezhnev and then Mikhail Gorbachev 
for permission to give the works back to 
Germany. 

Baldin’s trove—whose existence was 
first officially revealed in 1990 and exhib- 








Paul Gauguin, Piti Teina, 1892 





ited in St. Petersburg in 1993—is among | 


the mass of art stolen from German col- 
lections that has only recently come to 
light in Russia. Some of the most celebrat- 
ed of these works, a collection of Impres- 
sionist and Post-Impressionist paintings, 
will go on display this week at the State 
Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg. 
The exhibit comes on the heels of another 
display of looted art mounted a few weeks 
ago by the Pushkin Museum in Moscow. 
These exhibitions have renewed an emo- 
tional, historically charged debate over 
what should be done with art looted by 
Soviet troops from the former territory of 
Nazi Germany at the end of World War II. 

Most of this art was not taken in the 
benign and desperately idealistic way that 
Baldin made off with his trove. Unlike 
Hitler, who had a paranoiacally complete 
plan for removing most of the key art- 
works of a conquered Europe to a massive 
complex in the city of Linz, Josef Stalin 
had no set plans to create a centralized 
supermuseum of war loot, though there is 
some evidence that he entertained the 
idea. Some of the Red Army’s thieving was 

opportunistic; then it 
became more compre- 
hensive, driven by Rus- 
sian anger at the de- 
struction of their own 
culture by the Ger- 
mans. Gregory Ingle- 
right, an American art 
writer who has been 
following the “trophy- 
art” case while living in 
Moscow for the past 
five years, points out 
that looting brigades 
were formed in Russia 
to take works of art 
during and after the 
war. “Certainly hit 
lists were made of 
what the Soviet Union 
wanted,” he says. 

Huge amounts of material vanished 
behind the Iron Curtain—perhaps 2.5 
million artworks and 10 million books and 
manuscripts. Much of this material is no 
doubt of little value, but at the top end it 
ranges from Gutenberg Bibles, to Impres- 
sionist paintings once in German private 
collections, to the 260 gold and silver ob- 
jects that, though actually pre-Homeric, 
were dubbed “the Treasure of Priam” af- 
ter they were excavated by Heinrich 
Schliemann from the site of Troy. (These 
were looted from a Berlin museum and 
stored at the Pushkin, which plans to 
show them in 1996.) 

Russian authorities have never dis- 
closed the full extent of their collections of 
looted art; perhaps they do not know 
themselves. Some of it—about 1.5 million 
items—was returned to East German mu- 
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seums in the 1950s, to places securely in 
the Soviet bloc. But last October Mikhail 
Piotrovski, director of the Hermitage, re- 
vealed that 700 paintings and 2,000 ar- 
chaeological objects looted from Ger- 
many had been kept in tightly secret 
“special storage” in the museum's base- 
ments since 1945. For the show that 
opens this week, the Hermitage has cho- 
sen to display more than 70 French 
Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
paintings, all but one (a Monet) original- 
ly from private collections in Germany. 
The title of the show is “Hidden 
Treasures Revealed,” a mild exag- 
geration since not all of them are 
treasures (whatever that hopelessly 
debased word now means). But 
some are important works, and one 
really is a “lost” masterpiece, hither- 
to thought to have been destroyed 
and known only through photo- 
graphs: Edgar Degas’s spatially dar- 
ing, wonderfully stylish slice-of-life 
image called Place de la Concorde, 
depicting a Parisian artist-dandy, 
Viscount Lepic, cigar and brolly rak- 
ishly cocked at opposing angles, out 
for a walk with his two daughters and 
a borzoi. The show also includes an 
exquisite Seurat seascape, some no- 
table Cézannes and considerable 
paintings by Courbet, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh and others. The catalog, by art 
historian Albert Kostenevich, thor- 
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= 
Edgar Degas, Place de la Concorde, 1875 


oughly documents each picture and is | 


marred only by an insistence that the ac- 
tivities of the Russian art takers and the 
Western teams who gathered up dis- 


placed art in Germany in 1945 and after | 


were essentially the same. 

Of course they were not: the Allied 
committees restored the art to its rightful 
owners as fast as possible after the war, 
whereas the Russians refused to. The 





catalog affects pained astonishment that 
the Western press should adopt the 
“quite ridiculous” habit of calling a theft 
a theft, but that’s what it was, and no 





SAFEKEEPING: As Hitler advanced, 


the 
Hermitage packed and hid 2 million pieces 
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mealiness of the mouth can change it. Pi- 
otrovski insists in his catalog preface that 
the show “is not being held to make a 
point in an argument but is rather an 
event in the life of the arts.” Well and 
good, but the argument will survive the 
show and go on for years longer. 

The situation was further complicat- 
ed when Moscow’s Pushkin Museum 
beat the Hermitage to the punch by set- 
ting up in February a hastier and less fo- 
cused show of Impressionist paintings, 
together with some older ones by Goya, 
El Greco and others. Its director, Irina 
Antonova, a cultural bureaucrat in 
the traditional Soviet style, made no 
suggestion that these works were go- 
ing anywhere after the show—least 
of all to Germany. “Soviet troops 
saved these artworks, while the fas- 
cists wrecked ours,” she declared at 
a press conference. “We deserve 
some form of compensation.” 

Understandably, few German 
experts have much sympathy with 
this attitude, though most realize that 
direct demands for restitution will 
simply be rejected. “It was by no 
means necessary to transport the art- 
works to the Soviet Union for conser- 
vation,” protests Werner Schmidt, 
general director of the Dresden State 
Art Collections and chairman of the 
joint Russo-German commission de- 
liberating on the mutual return of art 
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loot. In 1955, when the Rus- 
sians returned paintings to 
the Dresden Gallery (in 
communist East Germany), 
they made a huge, face- 
saving fuss over the alleged- 
ly terrible state in which 
these treasures had been 
found at the war's end. In 
fact, Schmidt’s sources 
show, they were in “impec- 
cable condition,” in quarry 
tunnels and fortresses un- 
damaged by the fighting. 
And Wolfgang Eichwede, 
of the Eastern Europe In- 
stitute at Bremen Universi- 
ty, who has taken part in 
countless talks with Soviet 
officials to negotiate the re- 
turn of works to Bremen, 
points out that the two sides 
approach the issue from 
drastically different per- 
spectives: “While the Ger- 
mans cite legal arguments, the Russians 
cite historical responsibility. While the 
Russians still have a great deal to return, 
the Germans no longer have much to of- 
fer, since the Allies returned what art 
they found to its countries of origin soon 
after the war.” 

In theory, the principle ought to be 
easy. Looting is wrong, looters have no le- 
gal title to the things they steal, and the 
descendants of those looters do not gain 
such title merely because a half-century 
has closed behind the theft. There is not 
a single object—not a book, not a letter, 
not a musical manuscript, a drawing, a 
painting or a vase—that the Russian 
forces of occupation ripped off from the 
museums and private collections of Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe that should 
or unseen, in 
hands. And the same goes for what the 
Germans stole from Russia. To claim 
otherwise is, in effect, to legitimize 
looting as an outcome of war and to 
deny the validity or permanence of 
ownership 

“Trophy art” is a preposterous 
euphemism, suggesting the stuff was 
awarded to the victors in some noble 
contest involving shields and 
javelins But for full-blown 
hypocrisy, it would be hard to outdo 


remain, seen Russian 


director Antonova’s title for the 
Pushkin show: “Twice Saved”—as 
though its pictures had undergone 
some religious conversion by being 
dragge off to Mother Russia, 
“saved conservators after being 
“saved eviously by the Red Army 
in what she called “an act of hero- 
ism.” Maybe some of these objects 
would been burned to ashes or 


SHOWPLACE: Schoolchildren visiting the Hermitage last month 


blown to pieces if they had remained in 
Germany. And maybe not. Nobody 
knows, and the question is irrelevant to 
the morality of keeping war loot. 

At least the Russian museums have 
made an essential first step in revealing 
what their government had previously 
concealed. But is it a step toward restitu- 
tion? Russia signed agreements with Ger- 
many in 1990 and again in 1992 to return 
“unlawfully removed cultural property.” 
But Russian negotiators now claim that 
the seizure of German artworks may not 
have been “unlawful.” They point out that 
it was a response to Germany’s attempt at 
cultural genocide. The Versailles Treaty, 
they argue, contained formal provisions 
for reparations from Germany to Bel- 
gium, to compensate for the enormous 
destruction wreaked by the Kaiser's 
troops on the country in 1914. They also 





STRIPPED: By 1941 all Hermitage paintings 
had been removed from their frames 


= cite the Allied Control 
Council at World War II’s 
end, which endorsed repa- 
rations for war damage. 
Now Russian national- 
z ists are getting into the act, 
¢ demanding that their gov- 
ernment stand firm on the 
issue and give nothing back. 
One may not agree with 
; them, but their arguments 
are at least understandable. 
Suppose you are a patriotic 
Russian in your 60s. Your 
childhood was passed amid 
the horrors and suffering of 
the Great Patriotic War, in 
which millions died to de- 
fend the Motherland against 
Nazism. Then you survived 
Stalin, watched the utopian 
fantasies of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat go into 
sclerosis in the 1960s and 
‘70s, and saw the imperium 
collapse in the 80s. Today the yellow arch- 
es of McDonald’s shed their plastic gleam 
on Red Square, and gangsterism rules in- 
stead of socialist virtue. You know the 
Nazis inflicted incalculable damage on 
your nation, with the intent to obliterate all 
traces of “Slavic culture” from the earth. 
Why, in this time of collapsed dreams and 
national humiliation, should you listen to 
Germans preaching about restitution? 
This is an emotional argument, 
deeply flawed. But it is also deeply felt, 
and it illustrates the prudence of Wolf- 
gang Eichwede’s warning that “maximal 
demands will not bring about a solu- 
tion.” As things stand, Russia may not be 
able to dispel all doubt about her will to 
return the loot until Germany makes an 
impressive gesture—impressive, that is, 
to the Russians. What could this be? An 
agreement to pay for the restoration of 
the church frescoes of Novgorod, 
destroyed by the Nazis (frescoes for 
which one Russian ex-soldier has 
collected 1.2 million fragments, the 
biggest and most tragic jigsaw puzzle 
in the world)? A German-estab- 
: lished museum of modern art in 
> Kiev? A symbolic museum of trophy 
“ art without discoverable heirs, to 
z which the German state would 
* waive all claim? “It’s a crazy situa- 
‘ tion,” says Eichwede. “The two 
= countries agreed on the unification 
= of Germany, but they can’t settle on 
returning Diirer. It’s a sign that rela- 
> tions between the two countries are 
not yet normal.” As well as proof that 
art divides cultures as much as it 
unites them. —With reporting by 
Constance Richards/Moscow and Rhea 
Schoenthal/Bonn 
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@ THEATER 


Boardroom Bound 


Matthew Broderick is an engaging corporate climber in a 
brassy Broadway revival of How to Succeed in Business . . . 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 





N A BETTER WORLD THAN OURS IN 
which plum roles were awarded 
solely on merit, Matthew Broderick 
probably wouldn’t have landed the 
lead in Broadway's buoyant revival of 
How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying. New York City’s army of 
unemployed actors must include a 
number of winsome unknowns who can 
dance more crisply and sing 
more surely than he can, 

But in the world we live 
in, where multimillion-dollar 
productions rarely find fund- 
ing without a star’s name on 
the marquee, it is hard to 
begrudge Broderick the part. 
To the role of J. Pierrepont 
Finch, the World Wide Wicket 
Co.’s window washer turned 
mailroom clerk turned rising 
executive, he brings the same 
quizzical intensity of gaze and 
naturalness of gesture that 
carried him to stardom in 
everything from Neil Simon 
comedies like Brighton Beach 
Memoirs to the Civil War epic 
film Glory. As an_ actor, 
Broderick has a gift that is 
almost impossible to fabricate: 
an unforced freshness. 

Likewise fresh—surpris 
ingly so—is this 1961 musical 
which has more verve than one would 
expect from a satire of modern business 
written a third of a century ago. Frank 
Loesser’s music and lyrics, reorchestrated 
by Danny Troob, retain their brisk 
propulsion, as does Abe Burrows’ book, 
somewhat realigned and streamlined by 
director Des McAnuff. 

How to succeed with a musical such 
as this one? By playing it 
straight. This is no update. 
We're still back in 1961, and 
the World Wide Wicket Co. 
continues to be a domain of 
rigid sexual roles, where men 
are the executives and 
women the secretaries. The 
plot remains a complemen- 
tary blend of monomanias: 
Finch has eyes only for the 
top of the corporate ladder, 
and Rosemary, his secretary 





HAPPY FELLA: When 
Broderick sings, “1 
believe in you,” we do 


(winningly played by Megan Mullally), 
has eyes only for matrimony. 

The social revolutions of the past 
three decades are acknowledged only 
through minor modifications. In Wayne 
Cilento’s reconceived choreography for A 
Secretary Is Not a Toy, the secretaries 
give their bosses a fine comeuppance, and 
the all-white cast of the original (which in 
the 1967 movie version managed to 
bleach even the streets of Manhattan) has 


been racially integrated. A black woman 
(Lillias White as Miss Jones, the boss's 
formidable secretary) broadens the 
“brotherhood” in the last big song, The 
Brotherhood of Man, turning it into a 
rousing gospel number. These small 


touches enhance the show’s charm. If 


| blacks were kept out of corporate board- 

rooms in 1961, such injustices can now be 
. symbolically amended; this 
= nostalgic production recalls a 
fairer era than the one we 
lived through. 

McAnuff has called How 
to Succeed a “scathing attack 
on everything.” But as satires 
go, this one is an amiable, 
toothless lion (although a lion 
with quite a roar: the music is 
occasionally amplified to the 
point of muddle and distor- 
tion). The truth is, we are 
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not far from P.G. Wodehouse country 
especially those American fairy tales of his 
where the hero can hardly take a tumble 
without landing in a pot of gold, and the 
distance separating the egghead from the 
bonehead is minimal. Equipped with a 
book of maxims, or a new cravat, the 
Wodehouse hero—like Finch—is ready 
for anything. 

Ironically, in an age proud of its 
toughness, this new production lacks 
even some of the mild bite of the original. 
Robert Morse, who created the role of 
Finch, was an equivocal presence. With 
his gap-toothed, tilted grin and his air of 
scrounging narcissism, Morse was simul- 
taneously magnetic and faintly unsettling. 
You had to sympathize with his fellow 
executives, just a little, when they sang, 
“Got to stop that man ... or-he’ll stop me.” 





PLAYING IT STRAIGHT: A secretary is still a toy, though the bosses get their comeuppance 


Broderick, on the other hand, is so 
beguiling that you are delighted when he 
becomes chairman of the board and 
heartened to hear him announce, at the 
final curtain, that his next goal is to 
become President of the U.S. 

In this old-fashioned show, McAnuff 
and his team have made splendid use of 
computer-graphic wizardry: buildings rise 
and fall on screens in the background, 
rockets climb, clouds swim past—there is 
even an erupting volcano. It must be 
spewing some kind of happy dust in the 
theater, rendering all but irrelevant the fact 
that many of the jokes still fall flat and that 
the story's resolution, even by fairy-tale 
standards, comes too easily. Will today’s 
theatergoers let such things bother them? 
This appealing production urges us all— 
whether we are pursuing business success 
or just a couple of hours’ entertainment—to 
make light of every obstacle. e 
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CYBERTHRILLS: Singer gets her kicks from virtual reality in the Fox series VR.5 


@ TELEVISION 


Out of This World 


Sparked by the remarkable success of The X-Files, a new 
armada of science-fiction shows is invading prime time 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





ILLENNIALISM PRODUCES IN- 
triguing impulses in a cul- 
ture. Around the year 1000, 
European manuscript artists 
and poets limned their visions of the 
Apocalypse. Today’s equally important 
purveyors of world culture—American 
television producers—are approaching 
the next millennium with less dismal 
thoughts. They are offering an onslaught 
of science-fiction series replete with 
brilliant techno-fetishists, | emoting 
robots and impassioned 
parapsychologists. 

“As we near the year 
2000,” explains Fox pro- 
gramming executive Bob 
Greenblatt, “people are 
becoming more open to 
what might lie beyond 
that magical moment.” 
Greenblatt’s employer is 
responsible for much of 
the current — science- 
fiction barrage. It has 
been sparked largely by 
the astounding success of 
The X-Files, the hit Fox series that focus- 
es on two FBI agents assigned to investi- 
gate cases for which there may be only 
paranormal explanations. Hailed by 
critics, the show is one of the network's 
top rated and has spawned an Internet 





YIKES! The Outer Limits 
preys on primal fears 


discussion group 10,000 members strong. 

In the time period just before The X- 
Files, Fox has launched the eerie 
cyberthriller VR.5 (Fridays, 8 p.m. Est). 
Last Wednesday the network introduced 
Sliders, about a charmingly disheveled 
physics student who creates a void in his 
basement that transports him to different 
parallel universes every week. Else- 
where, Showtime has just launched a 
revival of the 1960s anthology series The 
Outer Limits (Sundays, 10 p.m. EST), 
which will prey on fears of everything 
from alien organisms to virtual reality. 
_ These shows are joining a 
2 sizable armada of sci-fi 
programming already on 
the air, ranging from 
NBC's SeaQuest DSV and 
Earth 2 to the syndicated 
Star Trek sequels, as well 
as the fare offered on 
cable’s Sci-Fi Channel, 
now seen in over 18 mil- 
lion homes. 

Despite their other- 
worldly obsessions, the 
new sci-fi shows are 
hardly radical in terms of 
storytelling. They dabble in shadowy 
bureaucracies. They feature heroes and 
heroines maniacally driven to resolve the 
unanswerable. And the shows often con- 
clude in standard good-vs.-evil show- 
downs. In the first episode of Sliders, the 
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young physicist and his friends find 
themselves in a communist California, 
where they join an underground move- 
ment to oust the Soviets, who in this 
world have won the cold war. Sliders, 
filled with dialogue like “The guy is 
Three Mile Island—it’s going to take him 
years to cool down,” is a Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers for teenagers who actual- 
ly read newspapers. The Outer Limits 
also dampens its chills with banal dia- 
logue. In one episode, a voluptuous 
robot falls in love with a paralyzed scien- 
tist. His response to her kiss: “I couldn't 
stop thinking about your saliva. What is 
it made from?” 

VR.5 is the real standout among 
these new series in part because it does 
not succumb to campiness. The show 
revolves around the treacherous cyber- 
exploits of Sydney Bloom (Lori Singer), 
an emotionally deadened young woman 
who can travel through her computer 
into a virtual universe in which she can 
tap into the minds of other people. A 
genius in a T shirt and Timberlands, 
Sydney has devised this technology 
herself, but she cannot control the 
environments she enters. As a result, 
she often finds herself « 
in peril. Neverthe- % 
less, she is unable to < 
stay in the real world 
and relinquish virtual- 
reality voyaging. “You 
give it up, and you'll be 
free,” says her mentor. 
“I’m free when I’m in 
there,” Sydney blankly 
responds. 

Repressed and sol- 
itary in her daytime life, Sydney sheds 
her sexlessness in her computer-creat- 
ed virtual universe. There she is pas- 
sionate and vibrant. VR.5 is a science- 
fiction TV show that Patricia Highsmith 
might have written. For all its vividly 
colored effects, it is above all an explo- 
ration of the unsolved mysteries of Syd- 
ney’s interior life. She is haunted by the 
death of her father, a secretive neurobi- 
ologist, and her journeys provide elec- 
tronically sophisticated psychotherapy. 
On her road to analysis, however, she 
encounters a host of very real villains, 
most of them associated with the Com- 
mittee, an agency with suspect motives 
that coerces Sydney to work for it. 

VR.5 drew good ratings in its initial 
outing, though they have fallen off since. 
But Fox remains mystically undeterred. 
In fact the network is developing two 
more science-fiction shows. One, to be 
produced by Francis Ford Coppola, will 
take place in a primitive future on a plan- 
et of outcasts. Can Black Hole, 90210 be 
far behind? z 


HEAD TRIP: In 
Sliders, each 
week a new 
alternate world 
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HAT TRICK: The singer hopes to give her 
fans more “to sink their teeth into” 


MUSIC 


Promise Kept 


Juliana Hatfield gets more 


elusive, and more interesting 
By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


NE OF THE HARDEST THINGS TO 

write is a song that has no 

specific meaning but none- 

theless conjures up powerful 
feelings or ideas. Bluntly themed, big- 
haired, Bon Jovi-like rock anthems are 
commonplace. But it takes someone of 
exceptional talent—R.E.M.’s Michael 
Stipe, Smashing Pumpkins’ Billy Cor- 
gan, Prince—to create a song that makes 
little rational sense but still rings true 
emotionally. We expect this from poets; 
we rarely get it from rockers. 

On her new CD, Only Everything, 
singer-guitarist Juliana Hatfield moves 
from the forehead-slappingly obvious to 
the deftly oblique. On her last album, 
Become What You Are, she took swipes 
at easy targets like the grotesquely gor- 
geous Cindy Crawford set. This time, 
says Hatfield, “I wanted there to be 
more for people to sink their teeth into.” 

Her new songs are both more whim- 
sical and more interesting. Dumb Fun, a 
vertiginous number with sporadic bass- 
guitar spasms, was composed by string- 
ing together semi-random passages from 
a notebook of ideas Hatfield had been 
keeping for about six months. “Had a 
heart by accident,” goes one line of the 
song. Another track, the idiosyncratic 
Fleur de Lys, is sung entirely in French. 

While her meanings have grown 
more elusive, Hatfield’s melodies—as 
well as her light, birdlike voice—have 
grown more assertive. One song, Univer- 
sal Heart-Beat, puckishly combines R.- 
and-B. electric-piano tickles with grubby 
rock-guitar riffs. And the shimmering, 
lovely Simplicity Is Beautiful is the most 
moving song she has yet composed. Hat- 
field’s earlier CDs showed promise but 
didn’t fully deliver. The enjoyably am- 
biguous Only Everything sends a clear 
message that she’s a true talent. 8 
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When Liberalism Ruled 


Historian Alan Brinkley takes an unpopular view in the Age 
of Newt: that the New Deal reformers didn't go far enough 


By RICHARD STENGEL 


HE MAN NEWT GINGRICH DE- 
scribed as the greatest President 
of the 20th century distrusted 
the states, was suspicious of Big 
Business and believed that government 
was the best instrument for building a 
morally better world. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s own contract with America 
pledged that government would help the 
one-third of the nation that was “ill 
housed, ill-clad and ill-nourished.” 

In the Age of Newt, the Washington 
evoked in Alan Brinkley’s masterly The 
End of Reform: New Deal Liberalism in 
Recession. and War (Alfred A. Knopf; 371 
pages; $27.50) seems like another planet. 
In the late 1930s and ’40s, the word lib- 
eral was a badge of honor, not an epithet. 
Federal officials castigated “economic 
royalists,” denounced predatory monop- 
olists and seemed to regard the words 


free enterprise as a cloak for corporate 
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exploitation. Big Business, not Big Gov- 
ernment, was seen by Americans as the 
source of economic injustice. 

The End of Reform is a dense, rich 
intellectual history of how the anti- 
monopolist reform impulses 
of the early New Deal—in 
which modern industrial cap- 
italism was seen as a flawed 
system that needed to be 
repaired—gave way to a rights- 
based liberalism that accepted 
capitalism as it was and con 
centrated civil 
rights and a full-employment 
economy. The subtext of 


instead on 


ee ew 











The book comes at a time when 
Republicans are making a fetish of bal 
anced budgets, tilting at the last rem- 
nants of the New Deal and threatening to 
pass laws that limit the ability of ordinary 
citizens to sue companies for negligence. 
The End of Reform is a reminder that 
there was a time when popular reform 
was not about protecting corporations 
from but shielding con- 
sumers from corporations, 

Brinkley sketches out the beginning 
of the era of mass consumption, re- 
counting how America evolved 
from an economy driven by 
production to one stimulated 
by consumer spending. The 
prophet of this change was the 
British economist John May- 
nard Keynes, who preached 
that the way out of the U.S.’s 
1937 recession was the trigger- 
ing of demand, not the revival 
of investment. This idea was 


consumers 


Brinkley’s book is that te "===" _ new to the industrial age, which 


unremembered battles fought by ide- 
alistic liberal bureaucrats in the ’30s 
and "40s are part of a never ending 
American struggle between the conflict- 
ing national impulses that Alexis de 
Tocqueville described as communitari- 
anism versus individualism. 


had always followed Say’s Law of Mar- 
kets in asserting that production drove 
consumption. 

F.D.R., however, proved a reluctant 
convert; in 1937 he was still pining for 
budget, something that 
Keynesian economists warned would 
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turn the “Roosevelt recession” 
into another full-fledged 
depression. Roosevelt's advis- 
ers accordingly persuaded 
him to seek to increase con- 
sumption. The answer to the 
question “What can you do for 
your country?” became “Con- 
sume.” Thrift became waste- 
ful, shopping patriotic—lay- 
ing the groundwork for the 
I-consume-therefore-I-am 
society of today. 

Brinkley’s scholarship sug- 
gests that while the convictions 
of liberals have changed, those 
of ordinary Americans have remained 
consistently contradictory. In 1936, he 
writes, “much of the American electorate 
welcomed (even expected) assistance 
from government in solving their prob- 
lems but nonetheless remained skeptical 
of state power.” As evidenced by the | 
1994 elections, that skepticism has 
apparently intensified; millions of vot- 
ers benefit from Social Security and 
Medicare and simultaneously complain 
that government is evil and inept. 

William O. Douglas once remarked 
that liberalism is the spirit that is not too 
sure it’s right. Brinkley suggests that lib- 
erals were certain they were right but 


ANTIMONOPOLIST: Roosevelt's own contract with America 
assumed, quaintly, that government could do good 


were never exactly sure what they stood 
for. Brinkley illuminates the rather 
arcane arguments in which some liberals 
urged “managed competition” (a phrase 
the Clinton Administration considered 
and abandoned for its health plan), while 
others advocated economic decentral- 
ization, and still others promulgated an 
expanded welfare state. 

Even so, by 1942 a coalition of con- 
servative Republicans and Democrats 
was attempting to dismantle the mecha- 
nisms of the New Deal, such as the 
National Resources Planning Board. The 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee began a campaign to link liberalism 
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= with communism, suggesting 
= that liberals were not simply 
$ lukewarm about capitalism but 
were actively plotting to upend 
it. Brinkley, a professor of 
American history at Columbia 
University, suggests that the 
compromises made by New 
Dealers in the early ’40s— 
backing down on their anti- 
monopolism and support of 
industrial “planning”—explain 
in part why “modern American 
liberalism has proved to be a so 
much weaker and more vul- 
nerable force than almost any- 
one would have imagined a generation 
ago.” Brinkley seems to take what is a 
deeply unpopular line these days: it is 
not that the New Dealers went too far, 
but that they did not go far enough. 

The book suggests that the question 
for liberals today is no different from 
the one they faced before and during 
World War II: What is the role of the 
state in remedying economic inequities 
without eroding individual liberties? 
Or, as the question might be phrased for 
Gingrich; When does decreasing the 
role of the state unfairly increase the 
hardship on those whom the nation 
needs to help? Fs) 
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Bonds Away! 


High finance is byte-driven 
hysteria in Bombardiers 
By JOHN SKOW 





ERE’S A WORK OF FICTION—NO, 

scratch that, a testament of bit- 

ter truth—that answers a ques- 

tion unasked since the dawn of 
literature: What is a mortgage bond? The 
answer in Bombardiers (Random House; 
319 pages; $22) seems to be: That which 
the selling of makes your teeth itch. The 
first sentence of Po Bronson’s desperate, 
funny, booklong rant at bucket-shop 
marketing of financial chaos neatly pel- 
letizes his entire volume: “It was a filthy 
profession, but the money was addicting, 
and one addiction led to another, and 
they were all going to hell.” 

What follows is a novel only in the 
sense that it has a lot of pages not devoted 
to phone numbers. There is no plot and 
certainly nothing that 
could be called character 
development. Ah, but 
character disintegration, » 
character vaporized and £ 
sucked away by the office 
air conditioning, that’s 
another matter. Bronson 
describes a sales floor 
where twitchy, sweating 
wretches are flogged r 
back to their cubicles by BRONSON: A 
ademented sales manag- desperate, 
er when they sprint for funny rant 
the rest rooms. They pluck random 
cooked statistics from their Quotrons 
bark hopeless lies into speed-dial phones, 
fill impossible quotas by selling federal 
Resolution Trust bonds back to the very 
failed savings and loans into which the 
government is trying to pump life-giving 
formaldehyde. 

There’s Coyote Jack and Sid Geeder 
the Mortgage King and some guy who 
flosses his teeth all the time. They're rich, 
sick, steeped in shame and caffeine, and 
“in the heat of sale, they needed to keep 
talking, and they said whatever came to 
them, as long as it was just color commen- 
tary ...” So airless is this hive, it is not till 
near the book’s midpoint that we learn 
that the office action, as distinct from the 
global flow of byte-driven hysteria, takes 
place in San Francisco. Some of the 
brighter salesmen muse about quitting, 
but to do what? As this amiable tour of the 
information economy makes clear, the 
wider world of wives, children, drinking 
and adultery has entirely ceased to exist. & 
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Southern Gothic, Inc. 


The eccentric, fact-based best seller Midnight in the Garden 
of Good and Evil sparks a rush to see where it all took place 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


HE VISITORS WHO HAVE BEEN 
flooding Savannah, Georgia, for 
the past year are not like ordinary 
tourists. They drive out to 
Bonaventure Cemetery and sometimes 
bring home clumps of dirt. They drop by 
Club One to see a lip-synching, black 


drag queen named Lady Chablis. They 
head to Hannah’s East to hear Emma 
Kelly, dubbed the “lady of 6,000 songs.” 
They ask residents how they can track 
down the voodoo priestess Minerva and 
want directions to Mercer House, the 
elegant home on Monterey Square 
where fatal shooting occurred. And 
almost iriably, they walk around with 
copies of “the Book.” 

In § nah these days, when people 
talk about “the Book,” they are referring 
not to the Bible but to Midnight in the 
Garder od and Evil, the best-selling 
suspenst | by journalist John Berendt. 
The tr uunt of a notorious 1981 
Savann micide case, the book is now 
in its 46th printing and three weeks ago, 
passed | ne-year mark on the New 
York 7 best-seller list. It has been 
translat to six languages, including 
Norwes being developed as a movie 


by Warner Bros., and has sparked a tourist 
boom in the genteel town of Savannah. 
Says Susan Weiner, the city’s mayor: “We 
are all now walking tour books.” 

Berendt’s book recounts the bizarre 
story of Jim Williams, a socially 
prominent antiques dealer who was tried 
four times for shooting and killing Danny 
Hansford, a Camaro-driving handyman 
and hustler. But the book is no typical 
true-crime thriller; it is as close to Paul 
Theroux as it is to Dominick Dunne. 
Populated by a townful of Southern 
Gothic characters, from patrician bon 
vivants like the polo-playing Harry Cram 
to Williams’ canny, football-obsessed 
lawyer Sonny Seiler to local eccentrics 
like maid Gloria Daniels, who conducted 
tours of her employers mansion, 
occasionally supplementing them with 
renditions of Stormy Weather, the book is 
a portrait of a gossipy and class-conscious 
Savannah—mannered, monied and 
soaked to its soul in the finest bourbon. 

“I've read books that have intrigued 
me, but nothing like this,” says Dan 
Hendricks of Tyler, Texas, who recently 
went to Savannah to “follow the book.” 
Like other students of Berendt’s eerie 


travelogue, Hendricks stopped in at Club | 


One to see the Lady Chablis, the former 
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TOUR GUIDE: Berendt, in Savannah, 
meets up again with characters from his 
book—Daniels, Cram, Seiler and Kelly 


Miss Gay Georgia who provides wry 
commentary in the story on Savannah’s 
racial climate. With the help of a 
bookstore owner, Hendricks also found 
Jerry Spence, who appears as a 
hairdresser to several other characters, 
and got his autograph. “Not a day goes by 
that people don’t ask me to sign their 
book,” says Spence. “I always circle my 
name on page 47 and say, See me on 
page 80.” 

Except for a few dissenters, the 
citizens of Savannah have welcomed the 
influx of Midnight enthusiasts. Locals give 
guided tours of the book’s notable sites, 
like the Bonaventure Cemetery, where 
the homicide victim used to collect his 
thoughts and rendezvous with his 
girlfriend, and Mercer House, the scene 
of the killing. Predictably, Savannah's 
merchants offer plenty of Midnight 
memorabilia like maps and T shirts. A café 
featured in the book now serves “fresh 
salads from our garden of good and evil.” 

The tremendous popularity of the 
book is something Berendt, a former 
editor of New York magazine and current 
columnist for Esquire, had not 
anticipated. A native of Syracuse, New 
York, he got the idea for his book three 
years after he took a weekend trip to 
Savannah in 1982. But the first literary 
agent to whom he _ submitted his 
manuscript turned it down, claiming it 
was too local and uncommercial. “When I 
was writing it people asked me if | 
thought it would be a best seller,” says 
Berendt, “and I said, ‘Are you kidding?’ I 
thought it would be a cult favorite and a 
critical success. I didn’t think about a big 
audience.” 

But his publisher did. The book's 
authentic popularity has been boosted by 


an aggressive publicity campaign. 
Random House sent Berendt on an 
unusually extensive 38-city media tour 
and several times has sent him to 
Savannah to shepherd reporters on a 
personalized author's tour. Cathie 


Matthews, a real-estate broker from Little 
Rock, Arkansas, saw the promotional 
ingenuity up close. When she bought the 
400,000th copy of the book in December, 
inside she found a hand-written note 
from Berendt, telling her to call Random 
House for a free trip to Savannah. She 
paid her visit last week. Berendt, who 
guided her around town, only worried 
that Matthews was not sufficiently 
exposed to the city’s weird side. “She saw 
the beauty of Savannah,” he says, “but I’m 
not sure she got the bizarreness of it.” For 
that, of course, she can simply reread the 
book. —Reported by Adam Cohen/Savannah 
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VISA’ CARD COULD BE 


THIS ENTERTAINING?” 


EARN FREE ENTERTAINMENT EVERY 
MONTH WITH THE NEW BLOCKBUSTER® 
VISA CARD FROM NATIONSBANK® 
NO ANNUAL FEE, AND A LOW APR. 


USE YOUR NEW BLOCKBUSTER VISA AT STORES, 
AT RESTAURANTS ~- ANYWHERE VISA IS 


ACCEPTED - AND EARN UP TO 5% ON 
YOUR PURCHASES IN BLOCKBUSTER 
BUCKS. THEN EVERY MONTH, 
ALONG WITH YOUR STATEMENT, 
YOU'LL RECEIVE THE 
BLOCKBUSTER BUCKS” 
YOU'VE EARNED: THEY'RE YOURS 
TO SPEND JUST LIKE CASH AT PARTICIPATING 
BLOCKBUSTER ENTERTAINMENT’ LOCATIONS - 
BLOCKBUSTER VIDEO, BLOCKBUSTER MUSIC, 
DISCOVERY ZONE, PARAMOUNT PARKS - AND 
MANY MORE. CALL 1-800-729-8906 TODAY re 


FOR YOUR APPLICATION. 


LOOK FOR YOUR PRE-APPROVED BLOCKBUSTER VISA OFFER IN THE MAIL. 






omplete description of benefits; some restrictions, limitations 
OM INTERNATIONAL INC. or its affiliates and NATIONSBANK 
Visa card is issued by NationsBank of Delaware, N.A 





If She Had a Hammer... 


Liz Taylor married a construction worker, Roseanne wed a 
bodyguard, and Whoopi Goldberg united with a labor orga- 
nizer. The magnetism of blue-collar guys for over-40 
female stars was demonstrated yet again last week when 
GLENN CLOSE, 48, announced her engagement to STEVE 
BEERS, 39, the chief stage carpenter for Close’s current 
Broadway vehicle, Sunset Boulevard. The two met when the 
show, in which an over-the-hill film queen ensnares a young 
screenwriter, was playing in Los Angeles. A date for the 
wedding (her third, his second) has not been set. 





He’s one man 





called Prince, but 
Charles isn't let 


»' 


standards slip. 


“We n t act now to ensure 

* that Er and that to my 
way of tl ng means Eng- 
lish Ex maintains its 

= positic e world lan 

= guage Id the British 
Counc ¢ that Ameri 
can En is “very cor- 
ruptin deplored those 
who “ir Il sorts of new 

= nouns rbs and make 
words t yuldn’t be.” 
O.K irize that 


still content to be 


ting his language 


The Bushes may no longer 
be the First Couple, but they 
still have that special chem 
istry. In a speech in Califor 
nia, Barbara Bush said her 
s husband was 

retired in name 
only. “One thing 
I can say about 
George Bush,” 
she commented 
he may not be able to keep 
a job, but he’s not boring 
She also had some choice 
words about Bush’s recent 
televised golf outing, during 
which he hit two spectators 
“As if we don’t have enough 
violence on television 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Maybe He 
Just Wants 
A Jacket 

Time celebrity 


stalkers chose movie 
and TY stars like Jodie 


was 


Foster or David Let 
terman as their tar 
gets. But a New York 


City man was arrested 


last week for hound 
ing TODD OLDHAM, 
famous mostly for 
providing the world 


Ww ith sequined evening 
gowns and loud shirts. 
The designer (and MTV 
House of Style regular) 
alleges that Shane 
Kennedy, 28, has harassed Oldham and his staff for six 
months, on one occasion refusing to leave Oldham’s SoHo 
store. He also says Kennedy, who once served time in a 
Florida prison, sends him bizarre packages containing 
locks of hair, gum and condoms. 


Life After Lillehammer 


NANCY KERRIGAN, 25, took a little more luster off her one- 
time image as America’s sports sweetheart by getting 
engaged to her 40-year-old manager, JERRY SOLOMON. 
Kerrigan’s mom broke the news that the Washington- 
based agent had presented Nancy with a ring (ice, of 
course) last month, Solomon, who separated from his first 
wife in 1993, has said in the past that he and the Olympic 
skating medalist drew closer after she was clubbed on the 
leg in January 1994. Wedding details are still unclear, but 
afterward they're probably not going to Disney World. 
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Battered Welfare Syndrome 


ARDLY ANYONE THESE DAYS RECOMMENDS PUNCHING 

and slapping as a way of settling marital disputes. 

On the daytime talk shows, audiences go into fren- 

zies of outrage over batterers and any batterees who 
dawdle before calling the hotline. In California and Massachu- 
setts, Governors who are feverishly cutting programs that aid 
women in poverty are proposing actual increases in funds to 
combat domestic violence. Thanks to Nicole Brown Simpson’s 
sad fate, we tell ourselves, we're all painfully aware of the prob- 
lem. So why, a rational observer might inquire, are we simulta- 
neously hell-bent on policies that will lock millions of women 
into violent and abusive relationships? 

Because this will be one undeniable effect of welfare reform, 
as passed by the House and contemplated in many states. One of 
the first things a woman is likely to do 
when fleeing an abusive relationship is 
apply for welfare; officials at some bat- 
tered-women’s shelters report that 
60% to 95% of the women they help go 
on welfare, at least for the short term. 
These are such women as the San An- 
tonio mother of three profiled in the 
Houston Chronicle, who fled when her 
otherwise straight-living, Baptist, teeto- 
taler husband took to slapping her in 
front of the children. She fled to a 
shelter, got on welfare and eventually 
became single and self-sufficient. 

Reforms that make welfare harder 
to get and worth less when you get it 
will leave this escape hatch a lot nar- 
rower. Residency requirements, for example, effectively bar 
women from fleeing their abusers from one state to another, and 
work requirements will discourage the woman with no child care 
from escaping her—and possibly her children’s—tormentor. 

No one knows exactly what portion of the welfare rolls is 
made up of refugees from domestic violence, but knowledgeable 
estimates are startlingly high. In preliminary research on a small 
sample of Chicago welfare recipients, Susan Lloyd at North- 
western University found nearly half mentioned abusive relation- 
ships as a factor in their need for welfare, Arlene McAtee, asso- 
ciate director of Mid-lowa Community Action, estimates 


three-quarters of the women she sees come to welfare as a way | 


out of domestic violence. And in some surveys of women in 
homeless shelters, half the respondents say theyre homeless 
because they fled from a violent mate. 

In fact, abuse at any point in a woman’s life appears to 
increase the odds for future welfare enrollment. A recent study 
by the Washington State Institute for Public Policy found that 
60% of women on public assistance had experienced some form 
of abuse, vee or sexual, as adults, Abuse experienced in 
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childhood was, if anything, even more damaging—predisposing 
girls to early sexual activity, teenage motherhood and, again, the 
eventual need for welfare. 

All this suggests the “cycle of dependency” that needs to be 
cured is not so much one of the dependency on government 
“handouts” as one of dependency on abusive men. Abuse, even 
of the verbal kind, saps self-esteem; physical abuse can 
imprison a woman at home, too ashamed to show up for work 
with a black eye or cigarette burns. No matter where they start 
out in the socioeconomic spectrum, victims of abuse are espe- 
cially vulnerable to poverty and—to round out the cycle—poor 
women are especially vulnerable to abuse. 

Welfare can and sometimes does free women from depen- 
dency on predatory males, as plenty of welfare alumnae can testi- 
g g fy. But welfare benefits have been 
2 ® shrinking for two decades, to a level—a 
3 little less than $400 a month per family, 
3 on average—that forces many recipients 
3 into financial reliance on any man who 
?can help pay for the groceries. This, 

according to the researchers, is why one 
recent study found that 58% of the 
women enrolled in a Chicago welfare- 
to-work-training program were current 
victims of domestic violence. 

Some women, of course, can 
escape their abusers with no help 
from welfare, and plenty of women 
who go on welfare have been battered 
by poverty alone. But only a fool, or a 
smug male legislator, could think of 

crafting welfare alias as if domestic violence doesn’t exist. The 
closer you look at the real narratives of women’s lives, the more 
you realize that there is a war going on, a hidden war of men 
against women—fought with fists and blunt objects, over such 
issues as why the baby makes so much noise or dinner wasn’t 
ready on time. In this war the wounded don’t get much help; 
they're often stigmatized and reviled for seeking it. 

Enter, stage right, the welfare reformers, full of helpful 
advice for downtrodden women. Get a job, they say, not notic- 
ing that some batterers will do anything to prevent that, includ- 
ing stalking their victims at job sites. Get married, they say, not 
noticing that the potential bridegroom may be a practicing 
sadist. Even a reasonable-sounding “reform,” such as requiring 
recipients to identify the father of their children, can be enough 
to trigger his rage and precipitate a new round of abuse. 

The fact is that domestic violence, ugly as we pretend to 
find it, seems to be becoming part of our national policy. 
Despite our pious concern for the battered, the message from 
the welfare reformers is clear and cold: stand by your man, 
they're saying, even when he’s knocked you to the floor. gz 
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ALL-NEW WRANGLER AQUATRED. — 


AT LAST, AN AQUATRED® FOR PICKUPS, VANS AND 


ra fo} aan SPORT UTILITY VEHICLES. 
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Introducing Goodyear's all-new Wrangler Aquatred” with 
Wra \quatred. 
aii hannel dual AquaChannels to sweep water away. A radial as versatile as 
g 
1 


your vehicle. It’s quiet on the highway and dependable off-road 


pi 1000. | GOODYEAR’S NEWEST WET-TRACTION AQUATRED. 


mile eaditfe 
wa etric You get the sheer, rugged toughness of a Goodyear Wrangler 
for ae . . : 
radial and the superb wet traction of the all-season Goodvea 
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\quatred. New Wrangler Aquatred. Only from Goodyear. 


THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD 
HAVE GOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM. 


G: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


mg, nicotine av pet cigarette by FIC, method” >." 





